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HIRMINGH AM HEBER] I 
PRESENTATION OF MONIALS. 

A very gratifying and important gathering in con- 
nection with the presentation of testimonials to Mr. 
Jacob Phillips, and Mr. Joseph Emanuel, ex president 
and Treasurer of the Birmingham Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, took place at the Hebrew School Rooms, Singers’ 
Hill, on Sunday, May 13, upwards of tio Mubdred 
ladies and gentlemen having assembled to do honour 
to the above named gentlemen. On retiring from 
their respective offices, it was considered that some | 

ition of their able services was due to those} 
gentlemen, A meeting was therefore convened, and 


isa nditions the wBiversality of religi 
It is | existed and will exist among all nations “and in all 
times. If'can cease only with man, Bat it differs in 
character. Not to speak of the nations or tribes whose 
sanctuaries were devoted to the abominable worship of 
Moloch or Ashtorech, how do the religious notions of 
the Prey. The most gifted of all the nations of anti- 
quity, which stefds pre-eminent by its noble culture, 
and whieh exercised so powerful an influence upon the 
development of all mankind,’’ compare with those of 
the contemporaneous Hebrews? Look at their “tare 
bulent aristocracy” of divinities, ‘“ presided over by a 
more: powertul one . . by no means all-powerfal ; 


an eminent 
worth while enqsiring into 
Judaism and Christianity. as lately published a 
work io which he fully discusses the grave subject. 
The an American reform paper; 

a correct estimate of the eutho s opinion add cofiveys 
a clear idea thereof, we here reproduce the criticism :— 


Ierael is scattered among the nations. As a people, 
it has no home, no centre, its very existence, as 
such, Gan be doubted. Asa religious dendmination, it’ 


was, dyanimously resolved that a testimonial to each | has never ceased to live and thrive, within more or less] +. Zeus too, is limited in his mi we 
: » too, ght, which is unable 
be nted, The committee de-. ex or violently contracted spheres, and | gxecute what his will determines. He cannot with. 


the laws of mental gravitation, from time to time, create 
for it new centres, new foci of activity, the influence of 
which, in spite of the unparalleled dispersion of the 
people, is often almost universally felt. The most bril- 
liant ot these, beyond the limits of Palestine, were, in 
more or less remote ages, Babylonia and Egypt, Spain 
and Provence ; within the last hundred years, since the | 


r portraits thould be painted and placed 
in the Council Chamber of the ee being 
aware that this token of respect would best harmonise 
withthe feelings of those gentlemen, and that this 
was the only form in which they would consent to 
dive a testimonial. Also it was resolved that the 
presentation should be accompanied by two addresses. 


stand the dark power of Morera (fate), is led into rash — 
actions by Ate (folly), and snrpassed in strength by 
He and his fellow gods sleep and forget, 
qharrel and wrangle, and commit excesses of every 
kind. ‘“ Hesiod and Homer,” Kenophanes justly com. 
plains, “have attributed to the gods all that is blamable. 


A deputation was tormed to wait on these gentlemen, appearance of Mendelssoln on . thi Jewish horizon, at d shameful in man.” And what that inimitable early : 
and 89 fi aciously consented to accept the proposed | Germany has been pre-eminently the theatre of Jewish age of Greek poetry created, or endowed with images, 
ment. 


remained the religious ideal of that sation throughout 
its history. It could not be without a lowering inflae’ 
efce opon its morals, *“‘ though man is often better than 
his principles, aid the Greeks may havo been better 
than their religious cooceptions would make us believe.” _ 
These taught them the limitedness and fragility of 
everything human, taught them to be moderate in their - 
desires and ambition ; to avoid haughtiness ; not to pro- 
voke the gods by pride or guilt. Virtue, with them, 
was a kind of prudence; it was not the constant enno. 
bling exertion of man, which Judaism inculcates, to 
throw off, as far as possible, his natural blemishes and 
foibles, to conquer inherent or surrounding vice, to rise 
superior to the alluremeuts of the senses, and to attain 
ja degree of moral purity wortby of a being created in. 
the image of God. The Greek, as he is often nobly 
represented by his poets, makes heroic efforts in his» 
struggie against his fate, and suceumilis ; he is crushed 
by the burden of ancient guilt, which drew updn’ 
his house the wrath of the gods. Only perfect ruin can 
appease them. Individual innocence, repentance avails 
not. No man can suffer and stand erect in his purity. 
Inherent or inherited evil cannot be conquered. Greek 
philosophy koew these defects of the Greek religion; it 
timidly or cautiously protested against them, but in vain. 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras were sent into exile, So» 
crates had to drink a cup of hemlock. | 

(To be continued ) 


com 


mental life and agitation. Withoot any pretensions to 


Thecommission to pamt the portraits was entrusted being a reformer, modest and retired as he was, the poor 
to our talented townsman, Mr. W. F. Roden, The Jew of Dessau andene to his coreligionists, through his 
results are most satisfactory in every way, being] translation of the Pentateuch, his fame and his assucie- 
faithful‘ likenesses and two admirable executions of | tions, what the friar of Wittenberg became to Christianity 


art. through a bold and successful spiritual insorrection. 


_ At the presentation on Sunday last, Mr. A. Dan-| What Germany was to Christendom in the 16th century, 
ziget, President of the congregation, and chairman of | j; is to the Jewish world in ours. It is there that the 


the Testimonial committee, having been voted to the | principal contests of Judaism are waged, that the J ewish 
chair, the proceedings were inaugurated with an open- all its energy and in literature, 
ing kpeech by that gentleman. He then called on| 4 rt, and science ; it is thence that the spirit of religious 
Mr, A. 8. Blanckensee, Hon. Secretary to the Testi- | enquiry is eradiated over almost all the abiding places 
monial Fund, to read the addresses.. The chairman of Israel. : 

then, in a most ope speech, adverted in eulo-| However, Judaism, which has known no bierarehy in 
gistie and truthful terms te the eminent services| oyite, has had no retormation, and has no sects, except- 


roaered by the two ear ar — the twelve | ing some small reninants of Caraites in the Crimea and 
years they had acted as President and Treasurer of) elsewhere. Its reformatory movements, though carried 


a Congregation, and OE by ~~, to! on with spirit, and occasionally with animosity, attack 
e respective gentlemen the addresses (which were |, living authority, and establish none ; they are not 


written on vellum and most superbly illuminated and | 4... ominational, but , 
3 purely congregational; they cause 
bi Th acclamation no schism ; they form, transform, or dissolve only groups. 
y: ‘| They bear chiefly a literary andcritical character, modify 
G.J. Emanuel, minister of the congregation, the pre- | theories, but introduce no new dogmas. They are almost 
sidgnts of the various institutions connected with the all ratthe glistice. | 


by On| pr. Geiger fs one of the foremost representatives of 
Chairman Upon Messrs. and | these innovating tendencies within Jadsism, bold and 


nuel to reply, the whole mye yp orn? ‘Ke d for several steadfast champion of progress, and no less distinguished 
minutes continued to applaad them. As soon asthe | 4 biblical critic, oriental scholar, and archeologist. 
applause subsided, Mr Jacob Phillips replied in a very | His numerous writings display an Gncommon erudition, 
feeling and effective speech, in which he accepted with | ue}, vigour of diction, and orig'nality of thought 
cordial thanks the tribute of the good will and esteem : Whatever may be said of his standpoint and activity 
from asa rabbi, his independence as a critic cannot be gain- 
At th their aid. The collection of lectures on “ Judaism and its 
Speeches History,’ + which we have befose us, is psrtly destined 
gen ree as to give | +4 develop, in a popular way, the author's theory of 
f th reiterated Judaism, its essence, history, and vocation, ard partly 
Coho the than: introduce a new critical view of the rise of Christia- 
Philkina a nity, its offspring. The latter view cannot fail to at- 
P Jo. d ed tract the attention of scholars, and to cause a slight stir 
That te Me A De in theological circles, even after Strauss and Renan ; 
sfal j 1 | be accepted, by Christians as well as Jews, as a source 
| of information. In the following we propose to lay 


act.” Mr. A. Danziger replied in a very appropriate . ae 
. before the readers of this journal his views of the essence, 
character, and origin of the Jewish religion. 


In his first lecture, the anthor endeavours to refate 
the opinions of those who regard religion in general as 
something obsolete and usele*s in this age of strictly 
scientific knowledge ; to vindicate its necessary exis'- 
ence ; to establish the line separating the domain -of 
physical science, which examines only the products and 
workings of natural laws, from that of metaphysical 
thought, which embraces their origin ; to point out the 
reasons for our belief in a supreme and rational source 
of the harmonious laws of nature: to distinguish man, 
endowed with the high and mysterious mental faculties 
of consciousness, reason, and will, from other animated 
beings ; and to show the exalted and at the same time 
narrowly limited natore of the former, from which arises 
his religiowe sentiment. 
** Man's consciousness of his elevation and identity ; 
his striving after perfection with the knowledge of his 
inability to reach its highest degree; his mysterious 
inner thought of a supreme existence working and ruling 
as independent will, of that wisdom from which our 
scanty wisdom, too, is derived, of a boundless freedom, 
from which our limited freedom, too, has sprung; his 
longing aspiration, his soaring with all the might of the 
soul,—is this not the true essence of religion? Keli. 
gion is not a system of truths; it is the exultation of 
the soul, conscious of its elevation, coupled with the 
humiliating acknowledgment of finiteness and limited. 
ness; it is the flight of the spirit towards the ideal ; its 
aspiration ‘after the bighest thoughts, . . . after 
the Supreme Being, who alone can be conceived as 
perfect truth, after. the all-embracing unity, 
the foundation of all being and development, the source 
of all earthly and spiritoal existence.” } 
All this, the author acknowledges, is but what may 
be designated as an old notion ; it offers nothing more 
than mysterious conceptions, aspirations, and sapposi- 
tions ; -which will never be proved. But this is owing 


Nicr.—Txe Jewise Stupenrs.—By a decision of the 
Minister of Pab‘ic Instruction, Rabbi Netter has been: 
appointed religious teacher of the Jewish students ia the 
Lyceum (high school) of Nice. Its authorities have, 
moreover, resolyed that these students should attend 
divine service every Sabbath under the supervision of a 
tutor of the establishment. 

How Teese THines ty AmericA.— 
The consecration of the new Temple Emanuel (it fol- 
lows Reform principles) took place on the 23rd March 
last. The “* Hebrew” gives a detailed account of the 
ceremony, from which we copy the following items :— 
‘* In hononr of the day, the wholesale merchants closed 
their places of business; out of respect our Christian 
fellow citizens closed earlier than usual, for all felt that 
it was a holiday, Men, women, and children felt happy, 
| and a feeling of joy and pleasure was seen on the many 
faces that wended their way to the most magnificent 
structare erected on this coast. Long before the doors 
were opened the streets were filled with people eager to 
obtain admission ; fifteen and twenty dollars were offered 
for a single ticket, the Committee of Dedication having 
decided that none but those who had tickets could be 
admitted, as they wished to comfortably accommodate 
all who were provided with the same. At half-past 2 
o'clock the doors were opened and all entered quietly, 
and where shown seats by the gentlemanly reception 
committee, and soon the building was filled to its utmost 
capacity by nearly 1800 persons, consisting of the- most 
respected and influential citizens, both Jewist and 
Christian. Prominent among the dignitaries present, 
we noticed Rev. Dr. Henry, seated on the Altar ; offi- 
cers of the congregations Shearith Israel and Ohbabai 
Shalome, the Presidents and Vice Presidents of Eureka 
and First Benevolent Societies, who were all seated on 
the left aisle of the synagogue, facing the altar; clergy 
of the various denominations, Mayor of the city, Judges 
of most of the differert Courts, Government, State, and 
city officials, and members of the press. At 4 o'clock, 
precisely, the imposing ceremonies commenced with a 
voluntary on the organ ; the choir then sang a hymn. 
The doors were then thrown open, aad the procession 
—headed by 64 girls, dressed in white, with blue sashes, 
wreaths and bouquets, and 76 boys clad in black, with 
blue rosettes on the left breast, which made a beautiful 
sight—entered the synagogue; when they reached the 
altar they turned to the right and left aisles, where they 
were seated. The Rabbi Cohn) and President, L. 
Sach, Esq., carrying the Scrolls of the Law, followed, 
with the officers of the Congregation, Building Com- 
mittee, Board of Education of the Hebrew School, and 
the oldest members of the Congregation—all of whom, 
with the exception of Rabbi and President, took seats 
in the middle aisles, facing the altar. While the proces- 


Curtous Mepievat Document.—A curious medieval 
document has lately been discovered at Brussels, 
which throws a clear light on the position of the Jews 
in the middle ages. As it is very short, we reproduce 
its contents: “On June 24, 13807, William, Count of 
Hainaut,,authorised the Jew Joseph, his sons, and 
those belonging to them, to stay one year in his ter- 
ritory, where there are no Lombards.’’ These Lom- | 
bards, as known, were money-lenders, and licensed 
by the Pope. The Jews, therefore, were their rivals. 
This circumstance, no doubt, accounts for many a 
persecution against the Jews, the population being 
stirred up by the Lombards, who wished to rid 
themselyes of all competition. 


Bertrs —Tue Communat Boupert.—The Jewish 
community of Berlin consists of 4000 contributing mem- 
bers. In 1864 its income amounted 'to 178513 thalers 
(seven thalers equal to £1), its expenditure to 175,074 
thaler. The community has three schools, which cost 
16,900 thaler, towards which the communal fund contri- 
buted 10,000 thalers, The Board for the relief of the 
poor expended 18,400 thalers, to which the communal 
{und contributed 4,666 thalers. In the communal hospital 
there were 467 patients, There further exists a large 
number of charities, most of which received annual grants 
from the communal fund. 


Mower CHANGERS IN THE Mippie AaRs.—Money 
changing in the middle ages was a monopoly of the 
« King’s Exchanger,” whose privileges were exercised at 
‘The Exchange,” located at what is now called ** Old. 
Change,” near St. Paul’s. Arnold, the author of a : 
** Chronicle’ of important events during the middle ages, 
records that in 1278 “all the goldsmiths of London, 
with ell those who kept the change, and manyothet mep 
of the city, were arrested for buying of plates of silver and ' 
for chan ge of great money for small money. They were 


| 


indicted by the wards of the city, and on the Monday next 
after the Epiphany, the justices sitting at the Guildhall to 
make deliverances—that is to say Sir Stephen of Pencestre, 
sir John of Cobbam, and others that these last chose to 
associate with them—were then adjudged and drawn and 


hanged ; three English Christian men, and two hundred | 
-fourscore and twelve English Jews.”—Bankers’ Maga- 


zine, for May. 


to the nature of map, which Lessing well-understood, 
when be said that were heotered by divine favour the 
choice between truth and the faculty of searching for it, 


| “Das Jadenthum und seine Geschichte Von Dr. Abraham 
Geiger, Rabbioner der israclitischen Gemeinde Frankiurt a. | 
M.” Judaism and its History. By Dr. Abrabam Geiger, 
Rabbi of’ the Israclitish Congregation of Frankfort-on-the | 


sion was walking op-stairs, the choir sung, in a most 
solemn tone, Meudelsohn’s Hymn of Praise.” The sale 
of seats took place the following evening (Sa urday 
night), and was continued the following Munday. 
Over 100,000 dollars were realised, This sum wes 
obtained for 500 seats, 600 being still leit tur new 


- 
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comers, and which, it is expected, will produce 50,000 — 


dollars more. 
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A JEWISH MUSICIAN OF FIFTY YEARS 
Aaron Guzikow was a Polish Jow,—a shepherd in the 
_gervice of nobleman. From earliest childhood, music 
seemed to pervade his whole being. As he minded his 
flocks in the loneliness of the fields, he was forever fash. 
_joning flutes and reeds from the trees that grew around 
him. He soon observed that the tone of the flute veried 
“according to the wood he used. By degrees he came to 
know every tree by its sound; and the forests stood 
around him, a silent oratorio. 
The skill with which he played upon his rustic flutes 
‘attracted attention. The nobility invited him to their 


-: houses, and he became a favorite of fortune. Men never 
. grew weary of hearing him. But soon it was perceived | 
that he was pouring forth the fountains of his life in 


gong. Physicians said he must abjure the flute or die, 
It was a dreadfal sacrifice, for music to him was life. 
Hisoid familiarity with the trees of the forest came 

to his aid. He procured four round sticks of wood, and 
Bound them closely together with bands of straw ; across 


these be arranged numerous pieces of round, smooth 


_vwood, of different kinds. They were arranged irregu- 


‘larly to the eye, though harmoniously to the ear ; for 


.#ome jutted beyond the straw-bound foundation at one 


end, and some at the other, in and out, in apparent con- 


_ men would fasten a raft. 
- table, and struck with two small ebony sticks. 


fusion, The whole was. lashed together with twine, as’ 
This was laid on a common 


Rude as this instrument appeared, Guzikow brought 


from it such rich aud liquid melody, that it seemed to 


take the heart of man on its wings, and bear it aloft to 
‘the throne of God. They who heard it described it as 
far exceeding even the wonderful warblings of Paganini 
violin, 
_ The Emperer of Austria heard it, and forthwith took 
the Polish peasant into his own especial service. In some 
of the large cities, he now and then gave a concert, by 
royal permission. | 
The countenance of the musician was very pale and 
haggard, and his large, dark eyes were wildly expressive. 


 Hefcovered his head, according tothe custom of his 


people ; but the small black cap of velvet was not to be 
distinguished in colour from the jet black hair that fell 
from under it, and flowed over his shoulders in glassy, 
natural ring’ets, From head to foot, all was black as his 
own hair and eyes, relieved only by the burnirg bril- 
liancy of a diamond upon his breast. The butterflies of 


fashion were, of course, attracted by the unusual and 


_ adhered to his religion was truly remarkable. 


Wertiary peri 
lakes, of which the Red Sea was tLe next. 


poetic beauty of his appearance; and ringlets a la Guzi- 


_ hom were the order of the day. 


Before this singularly gifted being stood a common 
wooden table, on which reposed his rude-loohing iaven- 
tion. He touched it with the ebony stocks, At first 
was heard a sound as of wood. The orchestra swelled 
higher and bigher, till it drowned the small voice ; then, | 
gradually subsiding, the wonderful instrument rose above 
other sounds, warbling like a nightingale. The orchestra 
then again rose higher, like the coming of the breeze ; 
but above all came forth the sweet, ringing tones of this 
magic timbrel—rich, liquid and gtrong—like a skylark 
piercing the heavens! All listened in delightful wonder, 
that the trees could be made to speak thus, urder the 
touch of genius. 

Upon the stone which marke] his resting-place, is 
oarved this triumph of his hands. 

The so called ** wood-and-straw pianos,” now used by 
performers in our concert-rooms, are but weak imita- 
tions of the skill of Guzikow.—Jewish Messenger. 


[The strictness with which this plain Russian Jew 
When 
im the zenith of bis fame, he was asked to play before 
the Emperor of Austria on a Friday night. But the 
musician respectfully represevted to the monarch that 
this was his Sabbath, and requested that another even- 
ing should be appointed for the concert. Thé request 
of the musician was graciousiy complied with. Guzikow 
died at Brussels, not living to see the fulfilment of his 
most ardent wish—to exhibit his unrivalled art in the 
two capitals of the civilised world, Paris and London. 
He died from sheer exbaostion, consumed by the fire 
that burned within him.—Ep. J. C.] 


A REMARKABLE Concurrence OF Events.—The 
fact, that Columbus discovered America one day after 
the Jews were banished from Spain, is probably not as 
remarkable » concurrence of events as that other fact is, 
that while with the expulsion of the Jews from Spain a 
great period of Hebrew literature was closed, at the same 
time three great literati worked in the same field without 
knowing each other. Don Isaac Abarbanel and Eliah 
Delmedigo wrote in Hebrew their renowned works, and 
Pico di Mirsndola wrote in Latin, acquainting Christian 


doctors with Hebrew literature.— 7he Hebrew, 


Tue OricIn or THE Satt In tuE Deap Sza.—One 
of our most distinguished explorers of the Holy Land 
attributes the intensely saline character of tne Dead Ses 
to tke hill of Jebell Usdum. This is a bugridge of 
salt, about amile wide, and running N. E. and S, W. 
for a distance of three miles and a haif, and then due N. 
and §, for four miles further. Itis situated near the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and renders that 
— of it muck more salt than the northern portion. 
‘uither, Mr. Tristram thinks that it is the proximate 
cause of the saltness of the Dead Sea, the drainage’to 
which bas been dissolving away portions ot salt, and 
carrying ittothe Dead Sea ever since the elevation of 
the ridge of Akabah separated the latter from the Red 
Sea, or since the desiccation of the ocean which existed 


_ to the Eocene period, presnming (which seems most 
_ Probable) that the'fissures of the Ghor were of subma. | 


rine origin, and thet the valley itself was, during the 
‘the northernmost of a series of African 


| in the Book of Esther). But then it must be furnished 


HISTORICAL. AND PAL LOGICAL 
MENTARY oN HE BOOK OF 


AFTER THE READING OF THE PERSTAN the ‘pitgam ’ of the kiog, which decrees: over: 


INSCRIPTIONS, 

(Coneladed from our tast,)} 
Darius cites sometimes 23, and at other times 39, 
countmes (Dabyava) as being under his dominions, but 
the word country is employed in the sense of region, | 
forming part of the great satrapies. In this way 
are cited as regions, in Media, Nissaye Ragae; in Assyria, | 
Issid; in Persia, Jutia; in Arachasia, Gaudutava : in Ba. 
bylonia, Dubala. Each region was administered by’ | 
sub-governor, whom the Hebrews, Chaldeans, and 
Assyrians called Pekhah ; the Persian word seeme to 
have been mothista,’ literally the “greatest,” the 
“chief” of the province. This word “ mothista;” 
which is found again in the inscription of Bisontaun, 
must not be confounded with “‘fratama,” the “notables,” 
the “ first ones,” the greatest dignitaries of the empire 
whom we meet again in the Book of Esther (i. 3) under 
the form of * im,” 

There were then in the days of Esther 30 provinces | 
subject to satraps and regions, to the namber of 127, 
governed by chiefs (mothista) ; on this point the Biblical 
record is the only source whence we derive this infor- 
mation, 

Other data proceeding from the same source refer ‘to 
the institutions of Persia. A decree promulgated by 
the king has the force of law (‘‘ data,” in Persian ‘‘dat,” 


with the name of the king, The decision is “ patiganu,” 
the Biblical ‘* pitgam,” nistavan in Persian (from ‘ ‘in 

sta,” establish, ordain, and the suffix van); it is pte- 

pared to be sent into the provinees as an order (** pati- 

thanbans, Hebrew “ passheghen”), translated into the 

lapguage of the people to which it is addressed, and 

written inthe special characters of this language (chap. 

vii. 9). Afterwards the royal post was charged with 

its transmission ; it is known tbat the Persians invented 

this institution, | | 

On this point, too, the Book of Esther is in accord 
with Herodotus, who in the very interésting passage 
expresses himself thus :—‘‘ There is nothi¢g that is 
mortal resembling these messengers in speed; this 
jastitation is an invention of the Persians. They place, 
as said, along the whole extent of the road, as maoy 
relays of horses and men as there are days of travel. 
At every station during the day there are kept in readi- 
ness horses and a man, whom neither snow nor rain, 
neither heat nor darkness prevents passing in the most 

rapid manner possible over the road prescribed for him. 
The first setting out hands the despatches to the second, 
the second tv the third ; one passes on to the other what 
has been confided to him, as the Greeks celebrate. the 
festival of the Tampadepharia in honour of Vulean, 
The Persians call this running of the horses ‘* Angar- 
cian.” 

The Book of Esther says (viii. 10): ‘* He sent these 
letters by couriers, mounted on horses called the “ ak- 
hashateramin,” sons of the “ rammukim.” : 

The two words, whose Massoretic form we respected, 
have often been subjected to the examination of 
scholars. The Biblical exegetists and the rabbis are 
pot quite sure whether the former signifies a man or an 
animal. It has been transiated horses, mules, camels, 
dromedaries, and also royal courier. The second word 
has likewise been translated ‘‘ mare”; but nothing proves 
this traditional interpretation. Aben [Esra refers to an 
Arabic word which likewise means mare, but the term 
is expressive of several female animals, What especially 
appears difficalt to us is the consideration that the Jews 
should have given a strange name to an animal well 
known by them, and which was distinguished by noth- 
ing from the species which they knew. They called 
the mule its female the horse OD, and 
the mare sJO1D. The Jewish exegetists have hitherto 
referred the name to borses, and not couriers. [I am 
rather inclined to beiieve that even as Herodotus has 
transmitted to us the name of the Persian postal insti- 
tution, ‘ hangariyam,” so bas the Bible preserved for us 
in its Hebrew form, AK HS HT RN, the term which 
designated the couriers, *‘ ukhsatarana,” from “‘ukhsa,” 
swift and “‘tarana’’ passage. As for R, K.I would 
rather perceive in it the name of some tribe whence the 
royal couriers were drawn. | 

There, moreover exists another objection. If, as 
chap. viii. 10 says, the couriers went on horseback, the 
‘‘akhashteramin ” cannot be mules, and if it means 
horses it is unnecessary to say that they are the off 
spring of mares. 

We have dwelled on some special points in the Book 
of Esther which clear up wit the authority of one his- 
torical book, importgnt points of the Persian adminis- 
tra'ion, We have now only to refer to the proper 
names found there in great pumber. We shall transcribe 
them at first without the vowels put by the Masorites, 
after the language of Darius had been extinct for cen- 
turies, and will add parentbetically the vocalisation ot 
the Hebrew grammarians. 

Philological proofs of the veracity of the book of 
Esther.— We have already spoken of the name of Xerxes. 
We now come to those of the seven eunuchs (ch. i. 10) 
(Here follows an analysis of all proper names in the 
Book of Esther, which, with few exceptions, M. Oppert 
shows to be Persian, and then continues): “ Among the 
Persien words which are fouud in the Book of disther 
is also the term ‘ lot’ ("\E), whenee the name of the 
festival D°71D. Josephus substituted for it phrour ai, 
but wrongly. The word seemsto be derived from 
‘pur,’ fulfil,. accomplish, and the ancient form migh: 
bave been ‘ pura’ or ‘ puruna,’ This word no longer 
exists in modern Persian. in 
But it is the Bible alone which transmits to us the 
Persian form of another word which in the process o' 

time has acquired a. much grester importance in the 


‘Tr. 


which designates * word.’ It is the word P. T. G. M, 
(pitgam. in the phrasei. 20) ‘And that may be 


whole kingdom ’” 


This word is the Persian “ 


ing to the established rules of transformation, has becoute 


the Persiso “ paigham ” word; with the same solémn 
notion conveyed by the Biblical text. Modern Persian 


a] ates this expression to all that is most exalted 


in. language, “‘ the teaching ef religion,” and the bearer 
of the paigam, paighamber or psighamber, designates 
among toe Guebers, Zoroaster; among the Moslems, 
We have thus about 50 nouns proper, none of whieh 
can deny its origin, and which certaiuly serve to demion- 
strate the historical character of the Book of Esther. 


THE DALBERG FAMILY. |. 
On November 29, of the year just passed; mye 
expired in the villa Tizzano, near Bologna,’ a 
Pellina Theresia Catarina, Dachess of Dalberg. - With 
her the name of Dalberg became extinct; her husband, 
the last. Dalberg, died in April, 1833, in his hereditary 
castle Hernsheim, near Worms. The race of the Dal- 
berga (formerly Dalburg) was one of the most ancient 
and noblest in Germany. At each imperial coronation 
the herald had to call out, Is there no Dalberg here ?”’ 
Then the attending Dalberg knelt down before the 
newly crowned chief of the empire, and was dubbed the 
first knight of the empire. 7 
The Dalbergs were chamberlains at Worms, and as 
such had received as a fief from the Bishop jurisdictions 
over the Jews, the duty of protecting them devolving 
upon these officers. The patent always contained the 
clause “ to shield the Jewish court and the Jews accord. 
ing to the custom.” ‘Tradition connected this family 
with the earliest emigration of Jews into Germany. In 
 Sepher Moray Nissim,” the following is narrated :— 
‘In remote antiquity, when the holy temple still stood 
at Jerusalem, a descendant of the Dalbergs, from Worms, 
was driven by thirst for science to become acquainted 
with foreign nations and countries. He therefore left 
his home, traversed extensive regions, cand came to 
Jerusalem. Here his money came to an end; and as 
no evil comes alone, he was also seized by illness, so 
that he)pless. and sick he fell down in the street. It is 
true he called to the passers-by telling them that he 
was issued from a distinguished and wealthy house in 
Germany ; but nobody anderstood his language. At 
last a Jew took compassion on him, took him to his 
house, nursed and fed him until he was restored to 
health, and then farnished him with the means for his 
return. Arrived at his bome, Dalberg not only emply 
repaid his host ac Jerusalem, but, full of gratitude, also 
wrote down the incident in the family records, recom- 
mending his descendants to be friendly and affectionate 
towards Jews, since without the kindness of a Jew the 
race of the Dalbergs would have become ex'inct, 
“Many years passed; the Romans had become masters 
along the Rhise, and one of the Dalbergs served in their 
armies. He accompanied Titus in his campaign against 


Mindful of his ancestor’s injunction, be extended his 
protection to the much oppressed Jews. Some of them 
he took with him to Worms, and gavethem a field upon 
which they built houses. Thos arose the holy comma- 
nity of Worms, Bat whenever a wedding was solem- 
nised-among the Jews or a funeral took place, they had 
to endure much ‘iniquity’ from the uncircumcised. 
For this reason the Lord ‘Von Dalburg sent to every 
Jewish wedding and funeral two heralds, who with their 
staves protected the Jews, so that no harm should be 
done to them. ‘This usage continued down to a period 
when no one any longer thought of hurting a Jew.” 
What trath there is in this legendjcannot now be 
ascertained ; thus much is certain, that the settlement 
of the Jews along the Rhine, and especially at Spires, 
Worms, and Mayence, took place as early as the days of 
the Romans; that the race of the Delbergs was most 
ancient, and that at ell times it was animated by most 
friendly feelings towards the Jews. The most ancient 
Dalberg known to history is Heribert, who, as Arch- 
ishop of Cologne, in 1002 crowned the Emperor Henry 
The Catholic charch received this Heribert among 
the nomber of her saints, proof enough that at the time 
sentiments friendly to Jews were considered quite com- 
patible with strict Catholicism. A learned Dalberg was 
John, who io 1482 became Bisbop of Worms. He was 
president of the Rhenish Literary Society ; emactly a 
century afterwards Wolfgang von Dalberg was elector 
of Mayence ; Wolfgang Herbert von Dalberg, Baron of 
the German empite, was the weil known patron o1 
Sebiller; his younger brother Charles Theodore was the 
last slector of Mayence, subsequently prince primate o! 
the Rhenish confederacy, and grand duke of Frankfort, 
he died in 1817 a8 Archbishop of Ratisboo, and was 
equally distinguished as a man, prince and scholar. The 
above named Dalberg was his nephew ; be was followed 
into the gravesome months ego by his consort, a daughter 
of the ancient Genoese family of the doges Lrignole 
Vale. The Jewish people will always remember with 
gratitude the Dalbergs, with whose history one of the 
most ancient communities, most conspicuous in the 
middle ages, wes Tost intimately connected, and to 
this feeling we wish to give expression in this sketch. 
Israelit. | | 
sia 
New YorK.—Boarp or Board of 
‘elegates of American Jews will meet io annual session 
in the course of the current month. Mel are pleased to 
learn that there is a.prospect that seVeral congresations 
as yet unrepresented ‘will join the Board. On the'other 
hand, it is to.be regretted, as announced by our eorémpo~ 
raries, that Judge Cardozo, ‘the Presidest, has resgoed 
deelared 


| Zoroasterian and Mahometan world, dt is the term 


his-office, and moréover that be will pot accept 


Judea, aud was present at the taking of Jerusalem. . 
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and Treasurer of the Birmingham Hebrew Congrega-| work in which he fully discusses the grave subject. 


tion, took place at the Hebrew School Room 


Hill, on Sunday, May 13, upwards of 


ladies and gentlemen having assembled to do honour | @ correct estimate of the autho 


to the above named gentlemen. On retiring from 
their respective offices, it was considered that some 


recognition of their able services was due to those it has no home, no centre, and its very existence, as 


tlemen. A meeting was therefore convened, and 

f wen tyanimously resolved that a testimonial to each 
geutleman.should be presented. The committee de- 
cided that their portraits thould be painted and placed 
in tho Council Chamber of the a being 
aware that this token of respect would best harmonise 
withthe feelings of those gentlemen, and that this 
waa the only in which they would consent to 
ive a testimonial. Also it was resolved that the 
presentation should be accompanied by two addresses. 
A a was tormed to wait on these gentlemen, 


and they graciously consented to accept the proposed 


compliment. ) mental life and agitation. 


Th¢cdmmission to paint the portraits was entrusted 
to our talented townsman, Mr. W. F. Roden. The 
results re most satisfactory in every way, being 


faithful’ likenesses and two admirable executions of 


art. 

At the presentation on Sunday last, Mr. A. Dan- 
ziger, President of the congregation, and chairman of 
the Testimonial committee, having been voted to the 
ché@ir, the proceedings were inaugurated with an — 
ing speech by that gentleman. He then called on 
Mr, A. 8S. Blanckensee, Hon. Secretary to the Testi- 
monial Fund, to read the addresses... The chairman 
then, in a: most impressive speech, adverted in eulo- 
gistie and truthful terms te the eminent services 
rendered by the two gentlemen during the twelve 
years they had acted as President and Treasurer of 
the Congregation, and concluded by presenting to 
the respective gentlemen the addresses (which were 
written on vellum and most superbly illuminated and 

~ amid the universal acclamation of the assem- 
bly. Then followed several speeches by the Rey. 
G. J. Emanuel, minister of the congregation, the pre- 
sidents of the various institutions connected with the 
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gery the rabbi of f 
adef of the Reform i 

an eminent scholar, profound critic, and thinker. It is 

worth while enqsiring into — of sach a mind on 

Judaism and Christianity. as lately published a. 


abd cofiveys 
a clear idea thereof, we here reproduce the criticism :— 


Terdel ie seattered among the nations. As a people,’ 


s Opin 


such, Can be doubted. Asa religious dehominat ca, it 
has never ceased to live and thrive, within more or less 
|} naturally expanded or violently contracted spheres, and | 
the laws of mental gravitation, from time to time, create 
| for it new centres, new foci of activity, the influence of 
| which, in spite of the unparalleled dispersion of the 
people, is often almost universally felt. [he most bril- 
liant ot these, beyond the limits of Palestine, were, in 
more or less remote ages, Babylonia and Egypt, Spain 
| and Provence ; within the last hundred years, since the 
appearance of Mendelssoln on the Jewish horizon, 
Germany has been pre-eminently the theatre of Jewish 
Withoot any pretensions to 
beiog a reformer, modest and retired as he was, the poor 
Jew of Dessau became to his coreligionists, through his 
translation of the Pentateuch, his fame and his assucia- 
tions, what the friar of Wittenberg became to Christianity ‘ 
through a bold and successful spiritual insurrection. 
What Germany was to Christendom in the 16th century, 
it is to the Jewish world in ours. It is there that the 
principal contests of Judaism are waged, that the Jewish 
mind displays all its energy and keenness in literature, 
a rt, and science ; it is thence that the spirit of religious 
enquiry is eradiated over almost all the abiding places 
of Israel. 
However, Judaism, which has known no hierarchy in 
exile, has had no retormation, and has no sects, except- 
ing some small rennants of Caraites in the Crimea and 
elsewhere. Its reformatory movements, though carried 
on with spirit, and occasionally with animosity, attack 
no living authority, and establish none ; they are not 
denominational, but purely congregational; they cause 
no schism ; they form, transform, or dissolve only groups. 
They bear chiefly a literary andcritical character, modify 
theories, but introduce no new dogmas. They are almost 


hen 


more: powertul 


congregation, and by several other gentlemen. On 
the chairman calling pe ae Messrs. Phillips and Ema- 
nue! to reply, the whole assembly rose, and for several 
minutes continued to applaud them. As soon as the 
applause subsided, Mr Jacob Phillips replied in a very 
feeling and effective speech, in which he accepted with 
cordial thanks the tribute of the good will and esteem 
which accompanied his retirement from office. Mr. 
Joseph Emenuel returned thanks in an equally im- 
pressive nanner. At the conclusion of their speeches 
each of the gentlemen was so much affected as to give 
way. to his feelings, and sat down amid the reiterated 
applause of the whole assembly. 

r. I. ©; Cohen having been voted to the chair, it 
was proposed by Mr. J. Phillips, and seconded by 
Mr. Joseph Emanuel, and resolved unanimously: 
‘‘ That a vote of thanks be aceorded to Mr. A. Dan- 
ziger, for his untiring zeal in promoting and bringing 
to a successful issue so graceful and important an 
act.” Mr. A, Danziger replied in a very appropriate 
manner, and the proceedings terminated. 


Curtous Mepiavat Document,—A curious medieval 
doeument has lately been discovered at Brussels, 
which throws a clear light on the position of the Jews 
in the middle ages. As it is very short, we reproduce 
its contents: “On June 24,1307, William, Count of 
Hainaut,.authorised the Jew Joseph, his sons, and 
those belonging to them, to stay one year in his ter- 
ritory, where there are no Lombards.” These Lom- 
bards, as known, were money-lenders, and licensed 
by the Pope. The Jews, therefore, were their rivals. 
This circumstance, no doubt, accounts for many a 
persecution against the Jews, the population being 
stirred up by the Lombards, who wished to rid 
themselves of all competition. 


Bertrs —Tue Conmunat Bopert.—The Jewish 
community of Berlin consists of 4000 contributing mem- 
bers. In 1864 its income amounted 'to 178,513 thalers 
(seven thalers equal to £1), its expenditure to 175,074 
thaler. The community has three schools, which cost 
16,900 thaler, towards which the communal fund contri- 
buted 10,000 thalers, The Board for the relief ofthe 
poor expended 18,400 thalers, to which the communal 
fund contributed 4,666 thalers. In the communal hospital 
there were 467 patients, There farther exists a large 
number of charities, most of which received annual gran 
from the communal fund. | 


Mowry CHANGERS IN THe Mippte AaRs.—Money 
changing inthe middle ages was a monopoly of the 
“ King’s Exchanger,” whose privileges were exercised at 
‘‘The Exchange,” located at what is now called ‘* Old 


Change,” rear St. Paul’s. Arnold, the author of a| 


** Chronicle” of important events during the middle ages, 
-yeoords that in 1278 “all the goldsmiths of London, 
with all those who kept the change, and manyothet men : 
of the city, were arrested for buying of plates of silver and 
for chan ge of great money for small money. They were 
indicted by the wards of the city, and on the Monday next 
after the Epiphany, the justices sitting at the Guildhall to 
make deliverances—that is to say Sir Stephen of Pencestre, 
sir John of Cobbam, and others that these last chose to 
associate with them—were then adjudged and drawn and 
hanged ; three English Christian men, and two hundred 
fourscore and twelve English Jews.”—Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, for May. 


all rationalistics. | 


these innovating tendencies within Jadaism, a bold and | 
steadfast champion of progress, and no less distinguished 
as a biblical critic, oriental scholar, and archadlogist. 


Dr. Geiger fs one of the foremost representatives of 


His numerous writings display an Gncommon efddition, 
mueh vigour of diction, and orig'nality of thought. 
Whatever may be said of his standpoint and activity 
as a rabbi, his independence as a critic cannot be gain- 
said. The collection of lectures on “ Judaism and its 
History,” + which we have befose us, is psrtly destined 
to develop, in a popular way, the author's theory of 
Judaism, its essence, history, and vocation, acd partly 
to introduce a new critical view of the rise of Christia- 
nity, its offspring. The latter view cannot fail to at- 
tract the.attention of scholars, and to cause a slight stir 
in theological circles, even after Strauss and Renan ; 
while the learned rabbi’s theory of Judaism will readily 
be accepted, by Christians as well as Jews, as a source 
of information. In the following we propose to lay 
before the readers of this journal his views of the essence, 
character, and origin of the Jewish religion. 


In his first-lecture, the author endeavours to refate 

the opinions of those who regard religion in general as 

something obsolete and usele*s in this age of strictly 

scientific knowledge ; to vindicate its necessary exis'- 

ence ; to establish the line separating the domain of 
physical science, which examines only the products and 

workings of natural laws, from that of metaphysical 

thought, which embraces their origin ; to point out the 

reasons for our belief in a supreme and rational source 
of the harmonious laws of nature: to distinguish man, 

endowed with the high and mysterious mental faculties 

of consciousness, reason, and will, from other animated 

beings ; and to show the exalted and at the same time 
narrowly limited natore of the former, from which arises 
his religious sentiment. 

‘* Man’s consciousness of his elevation and identity ; 

his striving after perfection with the knowledge of his 
inability to reach its highest degree; his mysterious 
inner thought of a supreme existence working and ruling 
as independent will, of that wisdom from which our 
scanty wisdom, too, is derived, of a boundless freedom, 

from which our limited freedom, too, has sprung; his 
longing aspiration, his soaring with all the might of the 
soul,—is this not the true essence of religion? Keli. 
gion is not a system of truths; it is the exultation of 
the soul, conscious of its elevation, coupled with the 
humiliating acknowledgment of finiteness. and limited. 
ness; it is the flight of the spirit towards the ideal ; its 
aspiration “after the bighest thoughts, . . . after 
the Supreme ‘Being, who alone can be conceived as 
perfect truth, after. the all-embracing unity, . . . 
the foundation of all being and development, the source 
of all earthly and spiritual existence.” 

All this, the author acknowledges, is but what may 
be designated as an old notion ; it offers nothing more 
than mysterious conceptions, aspirations, and sapposi- 
tions ;-which will never be proved. But this is owing 
to the nature of map, which Lessing weil understood, 
when be said that were heowered by divine favour the 
choice between truth and the faculty of searching for it, 


¢ “Das Jadenthum und seine Geschichte Von Dr. Abraham 
Geiger, Rabbinner der israelitischen Gemeinde Frankiart a. | 
M." Judaism and its History. By Dr, Abraham Geiger, 


wodhiikeep the latter, tenth was not 


This: nditions the of réli . Ie 
existed and wil! exist among ali nations “ahd in all 
times. If 'can cease only with man, Bat it differs in 
character, Not to speak of the nations or tribes whose 
sanctuaries were devoted to the abominable worship of 
Moloch or Ashtorech, how do the religious notions of 
the af Ss most gifted of all the nations of anti- 
quity, which stehds pre-eminent by its noble culture, 
and whieh exercised so powerful an influence upon the 


development of all mankind,’ compare with those of 


the contemporaneous Hebrews? Look at their 
bulent aristocracy” of divinities, “ presided over by a 
One . by no means all-powerfal ; 
for Zeus, too, is limited in his might, which is unable 
to execute what his will determines. He cannot with- 
stand the dark power of Mora (fate), is led into rash 
actions by Ate (folly), and snrpassed in strength by 
Briareus. He and his fellow gods sleep and forget, 
qharrel and wrangle, and commit excesses of every 
kind. “ Hesiod and Homer,” Xenophanes justly com. 
plains, “have attributed to the gods all that is blamable. 
and shamefulinman.” And what that inimitable early 


age of Greek poetry created, or endowed with images, | 


remained the religious ideal of that sation throughout 
its history. It could not be without a lowering infil’. 
efce upon its morals, ‘‘ though man is often better than 
his principles, and the Greeks may have been better 
than their religious cooceptions would make us believe,” _ 
These taught them the limitedness and fragility of 
everything human, taught them to be moderate in their 
desires and ambition ; to avoid haughtiness ; not to pro- | 
voke the gods by pride or guilt. Virtue, with them, 
was a kind of prudence; it was not the constant enno. 
bling exertion of man, which Judaism inculcates, to 
throw off, as far as possible, his natural blemishes and 
foibles, to conquer inherent or surrounding vice, to rise 
superior to the alluremeuts of the senses, and to attain 


ya degree of moral purity wortby of a being created in . 


the image of God. The Greek, as he is often nobly 
represented by his poets, makes heroic efforts in his ° 
struggie against his fate, and suceunttid ; he is crushed 
by the burden of ancient guilt, which drew updn’ 
his house the wrath of the gods... Oaly perfect ruin can 
appease them. Individual innocence, repentance avails 
not. No man can euficr and stand erect in his purity, 
Inherent or inherited evil cannot be conquered. Greek 
philosophy koew these defects of the Greek religion ; it 
timidly or cautiously protested against them, but in vain. 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras were sent into exile, Sow 
crates had to drink a cup of hemlock. 

(To be continued ) 


Nicr.—Txe Jewisn Stopenrs.—By a decision of the 
Minister of Pub!ic Instruction, Rabbi Netter has been 
appointed religious teacher of the Jewish students ia the 
Lyceum (high school) of Nice. Its authorities have, 
moreover, resolyed that these students should attend 
divine service every Sabbath under the supervision of a 
tutor of the establishment, | 

How tHer Manaas America.— 
The consecration of the new Femple Emanuel (it fol- 
lows Reform principles) took place on the 23rd March 
last. ‘The “ Hebrew” gives a detailed account of the 
ceremony, from which we copy the following items :— 
‘* In hononr of the day, the wholesale merchants closed 
their places of business; out of respect our Christian 
fellow citizens closed earlier than usual, for all felt that 
it was a holiday, Men, women, and children felt bappy, 
and a feeling of joy and pleasure was seen on the many 
faces that wended their way to the most magnificent 
structare erected on this coast. Long before the doors 
were opened the streets were filled with people eager to 
obtain admission ; fifteen and twenty dollars were offered 
for a single ticket, the Committee of Dedication having 
decided that none but those who had tickets could be 
admitted, as they wished to comfortably accommodate 
all who were provided with the same, At half-past 2 
o'clock the doors were opened and all entered quietly, 
and where shown seats by the gentlemanly reception 
committee, and soon the building was filled to its utmost 
capacity by nearly 1800 persons, consisting of the most 
respected and influential citizens, both Jewish and 
Christian. Prominent among the dignitaries present, 
we noticed Rev. Dr. Henry, seated on the Altar ; offi- 
cers of the congregations Shearith Israel and Ohabai 
Shalome, the Presidents and Vice Presidents of Eureka 
and First Benevolent Societies, who were all seated on 
the left aisle of the synagogue, facing the altar; clergy 
of the various denominations, Mayor of the city, Judges 
of most of the differert Courts, Government, State, and 
city officials, and members of the press. At 4 o'clock, 
precisely, the imposing ceremonies commenced with a 
voluntary on the organ ; the choir then sang a hymn. 
The doors were then thrown open, and the procession 
—headed by 64 girls, dressed in white, with blue sashes, 
wreaths and bouquets, and 76 boys clad in black, with 
blue rosettes on the left breast, which made a beautiful 
sight—entered the synagogue; when they reached the 


altar they turned to the right and left aisles, where they 


were seated. The Rabbi (Dr. Cohn) and President, L. 
Sach, Esq., carrying the Scrolls of the Law, followed, 
with the officers of the Congregation, Building Com- 
mittee, Board of Education of the Hebrew School, and 
the oldest members of the Congregation—al! of whom, 
with the exception of Rabbi and President, took seats 
in the middle aisles, facing the altar. While the proces- 
sion was walking up-staire, the choir sung, iv a most 
solemn tone, Mendelsohn’s Hymn of Praise.” ‘The sale 
of seats took place the following evening (Sa u:day 
night), and was continued the following Monday. 
Over 100,000 dollars were realised. This sum wes 
obtained for 500 seats, 600 being still Jeit tor new 


Rabbi of the Israclitish Congregation of Frankfort-on-the. 
jMaine. 2 vols, Breslau, 1864 and 1865, 


comers, and which, it is expected, will produce 50,000 
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A very gratifying and important gathering in con- 
nection with the presentation of testimonials to Mr. 
Jacob Phillips, and Mr. Joseph Emanuel, ex president | 
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MUSICIAN’ OF FIFTY |YEARS|HISTORICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL _COM-| which dest ¢word.’ It is the ¥ 

Aaron Guzikow was a Polish in the OF THE P ERSTAN of the kiog, which he decrees 
de his As he (Coneladed from our tast. )} “© word is the Persian patigama,” which accord- 
"flocks in the loneliness of the fields, he was forever fash. cites: somotiaite. 23, and at other times $9, | ing to the established rales of transformation, bas-becoute 

ioning flutes and reeds from the that grew around countmes (Dabyava) as being under his dominions, byt | the Persiao “ paigham word; with the same 

“him. He soon observed that the tone of the flute veried the word country is employed in the sense of region, | notion conveyed by the Biblical text. Modern ersian a 
enording to the wood he used. By deareds t forming part of the great satrapies. In this wa appropriates this expression to all that is most exalted 

_ secording its are cited as regions, in Media, Niseaye Ragae; in Assyria, | in language, “the teaching ef religion,” and the béa 

know pint J stood Issid; in Persia, Jutia; in Arachasia, Gaudutava in of the = ber ighembur 
around him, a silent oratorio. ; paigam, paighamber or psig , designates 


bylonia, Dubala. Each regi val | 
"The skill with which he played upon his rustic flutes when the Hebrews 5: 


--ttracted attention. The nobility invited him to tk-ir Assyrians called Pekhah; the Persian word seems to We : . 
. have thus about 50 nouns proper, of whieh 
“from him, Bus ae prceve | che’ greats the | an deny origi, and wish serve 

that he was pouring forth the fountains of his life 18 | whieh is found in the of | 
7 pr he abjure flute die, | must not be confounded with “*fratama,” the “notables 
it was dreadial sacrifice, for music to bim was life. the “ first ones,” the greatest d itaries 
_Hisoid familiarity with the trees of the forest came | whom we meet again the Book of Bother 
to his aid. He procured four round sticks of wood, and | the form of im,” Pa af 
Pound them closely together with bands of straw ; across There were then in the days of Esther 30 provinces oof 

these be arranged numerous pieces of round, smooth | subject to satraps and regions, to the namber of 127, | the last Delber died in April, 1833 in his heredita 
wood, ‘of different kinds. They were arranged irregu- | governed by chiefs (mothista) ; on this point the Biblical | oas1) poms oe ms near Worms. The race of the Dai. 
_ larly to the eye, though harmoniously to the ear; for | record is the only source whence we derive this infor. be . f ] Dalburg) was ‘ee of the most ancient 
_ some jutted beyond the straw-bound foundation at one | mation. | At each imperial coronatioa 
end, and some at the other, in and out, in apparent con-| Other data proceeding from the same source refer ‘to ch herald hed to call pa Is there no Dalberg here ?” 
fasion, The whole was lashed together with twine, as| the institations of Persia. A decree promulgated by Th the attendi Dalberg knelt down before the 
men would fasten araft. This was laid on a common | the king bas the force of law (“‘ data,” in Persian dat,” |. ol wor st chief of the empire, and was dubbed the 

table, and struck with two small ebony sticks. in Book of But then it must be furnished knight the 

Rude as this instrument appeared, Guzikow brought | With the name of the king, The decision is “ patiganu,” amberiains 

from it such rich aud liquid melody, that it ta the Biblical “ pitgam,” in Persian 


ived as a fief from the Bishop jurisdictie 
take the heart of man on its wings, and bear it aloft to| Sta,” establish, ordain, and the suffix van); it is pte- she: date oh sting 
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THE DALBERG FAMILY. 
there 

ith 


: ‘the throne of God. They who heard it described it as | pared to be sent into the provinces as an order (‘* pati- ficers. The patent always contained the 
3 far exceeding even the wonderful warblings of Paganini | thanbans, Hebrew “ passheghen”), translated into the = an shield the J sed 5 court and the Jews accord. 
violin. language of the people to which it is addressed, and 


ing to the custom.” ‘Tradition connected this family 


The Emperer of Austria beard it, and forthwith took | Written inthe special characters of this language (chap. with the earliest emigration of Jews into Germany. In 


the Polish peasant into his own especial service. In some | *¥ii. 9). Afterwards the royal post was charged with 


| Sepher M Nissim,” the following is narrated 
i of the large cities, he now and then gave a concert, by | }t8 transmission ; it is known tbat the Persians invented | « “mpaeedrenpen Duar when the holy temple still stood 
royal permission. this institution, | 


i ha ape | lem, a descendant of the Dalberge, from Worms 
The countenance of the musician was very pale and| On this point, too, the Book of Esther is in accord canner thirst for science to o- wh acquainted 


haggard, and his large, dark eyes were wildly expressive. | With Herodotus, who in the very interestiig passage with foreign nations and countries. He therefore left 
Hefcovered his hesd, according tothe custom of his | ¢xpresses himself thus:—‘‘There is nothieg that is|}i, home, traversed extensive regions, and camé to 

2 people ;. but the small black cap of velvet was not to be. mortal resembling these messengers in speed; this| forusalem. Here his money came to an end; and as 

a distinguished in colour from the jet black hair that fell | #estitation is an invention of the Persians. ‘hey place,| ., eyil comes alone, he was also seized wy illness, so 

5 from under it, and flowed over his shoulders in glassy, | a8 said, along the whole extent of the road, as may hat helpless and sick he fell down in the street. It is 
Ei natural ring’ets, From head to foot, all was black as his}ftelays of horses and men as there are days of travel. true he called to the passers-by telling them that he af 
: own hair and eyes, relieved only by the burnirg bril- | At every station during the day there are kept in readi- was issued from a distinguished and wealthy house in | 
liancy of a diamond upon his breast. The butterflies of | 2¢89 horses and a man, whom neither snow nor rain, Germany ; but nobody anderstood his language. At 
fashion were, of course, attracted by the unusual and neither heat nor darkness prevents passing in the most lact a lew took compassion on him, took him to his 

poetic beauty of his appearance; and ringlets a la Guzi. | tapid manner possible over the road prescribed for him. house, oursed and fed him until he was restored to 7 
_ how were the order of the day. The first setting out hands the despatches to the second, health, and then farnished him with the means for his | 3) 

Before this singularly gifted being stood a common the second tv the third 3 one passes on tothe other what) return. Arrived at his home, Dalberg not only amply 1 
wooden table, on which reposed his rude-looking iaven- bas been confided to him, as the Greeks celebrate. the repaid his host ac Jerusalem, but, full of gratitadd, also ‘3 
tion. He touched it with the ebony stocks, At first festival of the Tampadepharia in honoor of Vulean.| wrote down the incident in the family records, recom- ; 

was heard a sound as of wood. ‘The orchestra swelled The P ersians call this running of the horses ‘ Angar. mending his descendants to be friendly and affectionate 

higher and higher, till it drowned the small voice ; then, - ‘i towards Jews, since without the kindness of a Jew the ‘4 

gradually subsiding, thewonderful instrument rose above The Book of Esther says (viii. 10): ‘ He sent these race of the Dalbergs would have become extinct, ‘4 
other sounds, warb)inz like a nightingale. The orchestra letters by hee mounted on horses called the “ ak- ‘Many years passed; the Romans had become mesters 
ig - hen again rose higher, like the coming of the breeze ; | b®Shateramin,” sons of the “ rammakim.” along the Rhine, and one of the Dalbergs served in their 
but above all came forth the sweet, ringing tones of this The two words, whose Massoretic form we respected, | armies, He accompanied Titus in hi¢ campaign against is 
magic timbrel—rich, liquid and gtrong—like a skylark have often been subjected to the examination of! Judea, aud was present at the taking of Jerusalem. 1 
piercing the heavens !. All listened in delightful wonder, | *°holars.. The Biblical exegetists and the rabbis are | Mindful of his ancestor’s injunction, he extended his + 
that the trees could be made to speak thus, urder the | 2° quite sure whether the former signifies a man or an protection to the much oppressed Jews. Some of them 
touch of genius. animal. It has been trausiated horses, mules, camels, | }.6 took with him to Worms, and gave them a field upon 
Upon.the stone which marke} his resting- place, is dromedaries, and also reyal courier. The second word which they built houses. Thos arose the holy commn- 
carved this triumph of his bands. has likewise been translated ‘‘ mare”; but nothing proves | nity of Worms, Bat whenever a wedding was solem- 
The so called ** woodeand-straw pianos,” now used by this traditional interpretation. -Aben Esra refers to an nised-among the Jews or a funeral took place, they had 
performers in our concert-rooms, are but weak imita- Arabic word which likewise means mare, but the term | «4, endure much ‘iniquity’ from the uncircumcised. 


ae hor 


tions of the skill uf Guzikow.—Jewish Messenger. is expressive of several female animals, What especially | Por this reason the Lord ‘Von Dalburg sent to every : . 

this plein: appears difficalt to us is the consideration that the Jews | Jowigh wedding and funeral two heralds, who with their + 

adhered to his religion was trul Rance ec rege ~ ta should have given a strange mame 0 7 aninal well | staves protected the Jews, so that no harm should be + 

in the zenith of tie fame he om asked to play before | known by them, and which was distinguished by noth— done to them. ‘This usage continued down to a period | 


ing from the species which they knew. They called when no one any longer thought of hurting a Jew.” ay 
But the the mule "J", its female the horse OD, and What trath is in this legendjeannot now be 
the mare FJO1O. The Jewish exegetists have hitherto ascertained ; thus much is certain, that the settlement 
referred the name to borses, and not couriers. I am | o¢ the Jows along the Rhine, and especially at Spires, 


By. head : : ; rather inclined to beiieve that even as Herodotus has | \orms and Mayence, took place as early as the days of 
of the musician was graciousiy complied with. Guzikow,) transmitted to us the name of the Persian postal insti- et yh Mor the race of the Dalbergs was most 


died at Brussels, not living to see the fulfilment of his | py tion ‘ hangariyam,” so bas the Bible preserved for us “sega 
‘ , and that atell times it was animated by most 
most ardent wish—to exhibit his unrivalled art in the | jn its Hebrew form, AK HSHT RN, the term which iciendly ya a towards the Jews. ‘The most ancient 


two capitals of the civilised world, Paris and London. designated the couriers, “ ukhsatarana,” from “ukhsa,” : tabnrw t Heribelé. ‘who, es Arch- 
He died from sheer exhaostion, consumed by the fire} ‘ | Dalberg known to nistory 
that burned withis him.—-Ko. J.C.) swift and “‘tarana passage. As for R, I would | shop of Cologne, in 1002 crowned the Emperor Henry 


rather perceive in it the name of some tribe whence the ({j ‘The Catholic church received this Heribert among 


a royal couriers were drawn. ie: the nomber of her saints, proof enough that at the time 
A ReEmArkaBLe Concurrence oF Evenrs.—The| There, moreover exists another objection. If, as sentiments friendly to Jews were considered quite com- 


fact, that Columbus discovered America one day after | chap. viii. 10 says, the couriers went on horseback, the patible with strict Catholicism. A learned Dalberg was 
the Jews were banished from Spain, is probably not as | ‘‘ akbashtetamin ” cannot be mules, and if it means John, who io 1482 became Bisbop of Worms. He was 
remarkable » concurrence of events as that other fact is, | horses it is unnecessary to say that they are the off or saidoot of the Rhenish Literary Society; esactly. a 
that while with the expulsion of the Jews from Spain a| spring of mares. | ) century afterwards Wolfgang von Dalberg was elector 
great period of Hebrew literature was closed, at thesame | We have dwelled on some special points in the Book | .¢ Mayence ; Wolfgang Herbert von Dalberg, Baron of 
time three great literati worked in the same field without | of Esther which clear up wit) the authority of one his-| 6 German empite, was the weil known patron o1 
knowing each others Don Isaac Abarbanel and Eliah | torical book, importgnt points of the Persian adminis- Sebiller; his younger brotler Charles Theodore was the 
Delmedigo wrote in Hebrew their renowned works, and | tra'ion, We have now only to refer to the proper last alactne of Mayence, subsequently prince primate o/ 
Pico di Mirandola wrote in Latin, acquainting Christian | names found there in great number. We shall transcribe | 1,4 Rhenish confederacy, and grand duke of Frankfort; 
doctors with Hebrew literature.— 7he Hebrew, them at first without the vowels put by the Masorites, he died in 1817 a8 Archbishop. of Ratisbon, and was 
Tue Orictn or THE Satt 1x THE Deap Sea.—One | #!ter the language of Darius had beea extinct for cen: equally distinguished as a man, prince and scholar. The 
of our most distinguished explorers of the Holy Land turies, and will add parenthetically the vocalisaiion of! .bove named Dalberg was his nephew ; he was followed 
attributes the intensely saline character of the Dead Seo | th¢ Hebrew grammarians. into the gravesome months ego by his consort, # daughter of 
to the hill of Jebell Usdum. This is a bugridge ot Philological proofs of the veracity of the book of of the ancient Genoese family of the doges Lrignole | i 
salt, about a’mile wide, and runping N. E. and S, W. Esther.— We have already spoken of the name of Xerxes. Vale. The Jewish people will always remember with % 
for a distance of three miles and a haif, and then due N, | We now come to those of the seven eunuchs (ch. i. 10) gratitude the Daibergs, with whose history one af the 
‘and S, for four miles further. It is situated near the | (Here follows an analysis of all proper names in the| post ancient communities, most conspicuous in tbe 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and renders that Book of Esther, which, with few exceptions, M. Opper'| niddle ages, was most intimately connected, and to 
portion of it muck more salt than the northern portion. shows to be F ereian; and then continues) : zs Among the } this feeling we wish to give expression in this sketch. on 
Farther, Mr, Tristram thinks that it is the protimate | Persien words which are: found in the Book of désther | 
cause of the saltness of the Dead Sea, the drainage’to | 8 4/80 the term * lot (VIE), whenee the name of the ooo ee: 
which bas been dissolving away portions ot salt, and festival Josephus substituted for it phrour ai, YorK.— BoaARD ov Detecates.— The of 
carrying itto the Dead Sea ever since the elevation of } but wrongly. The word seems to be derived from) | legates of American Jews. will meet io annual session 
the ridge of Akabah separated the latter from the Red|. PU’ fulfil, accomplish, and the ancieut form migb’| ig the course of the (current month. We are pleased to 
, . Sea, or since the desiccation of the ocean which existed | 24Ve been ‘ pura” or‘ puruna.’ This word no longer | jeara that there isa prospect that seVeral congregations 
_to She Eocene’ period, presnming (which seems’ most | in modern Persian. as yet unrepresented will join the Board. On the’vther 
probable) that the'fissures of the Ghor were of subma.|_ Butit is the Bible slone which transmits to us the | hand, it is to be regretted, as announced by our cotémpo- 
‘Tine origin, and that the volley itself was, during the Persian form of another word which in the process ©! | raries, that Judge Cardozo, the President, ‘has resigeed 
Wertiary periods the northernmost of a series of African | bas acquired a. much greater importance iD the | hig office, and moréover declared that he will not accept 
lak«s, of which the Red Sea was the next. Zoroasterian and Mahometan workl., dt is the term] again if re-elerted. 7 | 


the Emperor of Austria on a Friday night. 
musician respectfully represerted to the monarch that 
this was his Sabbath, and requested that another even- 
ing should be appointed for the concert. The request 
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The Editorial Department being quite distinct from 
the Commercial, communicatio.s/referring to busi - 
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TO OUR SUBSURIBERS, 

Those who receive their papers in a green wrapper 
are reauested to take lnotice that their Subscrip 
tions fhave expired’ and have to be renewed in 

- order to secure the further transmission of this 


Paper. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE.—ADVERTISEMVENT 
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Pablic Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the firs 
seven lines, Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consisis 
ef about ten words. 

Births Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Toree 
shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
lished the same week, if received at the o%ice on Thursday, not 

ater than 4 0’clock p.m. 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
and Sixpence: A considerab'!e {reduction on Contracts for 
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For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
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Received “ Miriam’s Bible Stories,” Vol. [1[~—Gideon ; By lI. N. 
ondon, P, Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street,. Bedford-square, 


bserver :'— 
Mrs B. A. Simon, Worthing, up to Ang. 9, 1866, 48; Mr. J. 
Rosenthal, Manchester, up to Aug. 8, 1866, 4s; Mr, S. Magnas, 
Chatham, up to Feb, 23, 1866, 16s. . 

Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 

C smmunications received on Thursday cannot‘be noticed the same 
week. 

Unauthenticated communications, whatever, their [contents, cannot 
be noticed. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


¥riday, May 18) Sivan 4 )Sabbath commences at 7-0. 
Sat. ,| » 19 5 |Sabbaih closes at 8:36, 
| | Port., Numi. 1. till iv. 21. 
| | ‘Haph., Hosea ii. 
Sanday—Port., Ex. xix. i. Ezek. . 
Monday—Port., Deut. xv. 1. Haph., Hab. iii. 
Sunday and Monday next*will be the Feast of Pentecost. 
Friday next, May 25—Sabbath at 7-0. 
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 GRATZ’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
The ninth volume of the “ History of the Jews,” 
by Dr. H. Gratz, of the Rabbinical Seminary of 
Breslau, has lately been published. It embraces the 
period from the expulsion of the Jews from the Pyre- 
nean Peninsula, n 1492, to the permanent settlement 
in Holland in the year 1618 of the “ marranos,” or de- 
scendants of those who outwardly embraced Chris- 
tianity in Spain and Portugal. The great work thus: 
draws toa conclusion. One volume, or at the utmost 
two, will complete it, and at the rapid rate in which 
the portions of the publication succeeded each other 
the literary world will be in possession thereof at the 
remotest within two years. At all events the most 
interesting parts of the work have already appeared. 
There is already before the public the lucid'discus- 
sion of those periods, once wrapped in such profound 
obscurity, and only dimly reflected by the flickering 
light which the ignes fatut of ecclesiastical legend- 
history and disfigured tradition cast upon them, but 
which, nevertheless, are so remarkable fromJhaving 
in their (mysterious recesses shaped and “moulded 
Jewish inner life, given it the direction{which it 
pursued in after ages, and resulted in the"series of 
developments through which it is passing underSour 
eyes. This History, from which we for several 
months, until last week, transferred portions to our 
columns, has been unanimously acknowledged by the 
most competent critics as the best in existence! For 
the present we do not intend to proceed in our tran- 
slation, as it would be most unjust to the learned 
auther.to transfer any considerable portion of the 
volame to our columns. 


4 | editors in the selection of matter which they cater 
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ively by any of those reasons which generally guide 


for their readers. We confess we had a special rea- 
son for the preference given by us to these articles 
above any other subjectequally suitable for our pages, 
while entailing less labour in their reproduction. 
This reason was, in the first place, the desire 
to offer to the Anglo-Jewish community a spocimen 
of a work deservedly held in high estimation by all 
co-religionists acquainted with cotemporary Jewish 
literature, and taking an interest in the development 
of Jewish thought and the enhancement of Jewish 
feeling ; and in the second thereby to rouse the wish 
in this community of possessing such a valuable work 
in their own language. 

It is true we possess histories of the Jews in En- 
glish, and the merit of elegance of style and a certain 
kindliness of feeling, if not exactly sympathy for the 
subject, cannot be denied to some of them. But this 
does not quite satisfy our expectation. Our claims 
on a history of the Jews that could be read with ) 
profit by the Jews themselves are much higher. A 
historian of the Jews in our days should not only be 
thoroughly acquainted’ with the ample materials 
collected and sifted by an age industrious and critical 
beyond all preceding ones, but should also search and 
point out the elements which formed the national cha- 
racter and constituted national life—should disclose 
their inward working as manifested by the national 
institutions and those external phonomena which 
we call events—should assign its part to the body 
forming the subject matter of the history, and mark 
out its proper place on the stage of the world in 


the Supreme Himself, and acted under His manage- 
ment—should impress the Jew with the importance 


which nations perform the grand drama, the work of : 


thereof in this journal we were not prompted exclu- ) Christianity, “everything, -as~by~2--magic-spell;~ig 


‘changed ina trice. The favourite of God, on this 
side of the line of demarcation, becomes a hypocrite, 
reprobrate, and outcast on the other. He is now a 
member of an accursed race, although shortly before 
he might still have laid claim to the solemn and 
unconditional promise, “ And I will bless them that 
bless thee.” The heroism of the Maccabees becomes 
culpable and sheer obstinacy in the gallant defenders 
of their sanctuary and nationality against Rome’s un- 
bearable, corroding, and disintegrating tyranny. The 
historian"has not a word of praise for the unequalled 
though unfortunate patriotism of those brave war- 
riors who preferred death as freemen to life in sla- 
very. He has not a tear of compassion for the 
down-trodden yet unconquered heroes as they are 
dragged into the amphitheatre, there to become the 
sport of ferocious brutes for the diversion of a still 
more ferocious and brutish populace. He only sees 
in this terrible catastrophe a cold warning and the 
justly deserved revenge of a God of Mercy on myriads 
of innocent persons for an alleged crime committed by 
a few in a bygone generation. Henceforth he has only 
before his eyes an agonised body whose convulsive 
movements he describes. Of the imperishable vital 
spark glimmering within this maimed body he knows 
nothing. Of the mighty working of the inward life 
he sees nothing. Of the new phases of existence 
through which it passes amidst all its writhings he 
has no conception. External phenomena—that is 
all what he notices and what he records. How dif- 
| ferent the history of the Jew Gratz, to whom the 
sources in the classical languages are not less acces- 
sible than those in‘ the Hebrew literature—who to a 
rare power of combination joins a profound critical 
acumen, and while feeling and writing as a Jew, and 
thoroughly identifying himself with his people, has 


of his own destination, inspire him with respect for 
and with loyal attachment to it, and sincere love to 
the actors. Unfortunately, in England, as yet, we pos- 
sess no such history of the Jews. The historians of 
the Jews in our own country, no doubt, possessed 
learning. But it was confined to one kind of sources. 
The materials that could be drawn from the classical 
and French languages were within their reach, and, 
we have no doubt, were duly utilised. But the vast 
stores of materials scattered through two thousand 
years all over the rabbinical literature were either not 
known by them, or, if known, spurned with contempt, 
stigmatised as Jewish fables and rabbinical absurdities 
—simply because these historians were not ac- 
quainted with the processes requisite to remove the 
outward shell from the inward kernel, or penetrating 
to the nucleus of fact embedded under the strata of 
hoary antiquity, and which operations wero so skil- 
fully performed in Germany by modern Jewish 
scholars. 


But it is not this want of thoroughness on account 
of which we consider these histories inappropriate 
for the Jewish community. Their chief defect is their 
tendency to leave behind in the mind of the Jewish 
reader the impression that the Jewish institutions 
haye survived themselves, and that they now only 
encumber the ground which they once served to fer- 
tilise. This, of course, is not always stated in so 
many clear words, but what is worse, it is suggested, 
and therefore the more dangerous, because trom its 
indirectness the reader is off his guard. The pre- 
mises are stated distinctly enough, and the drawing 
of the conclusion is left to time and circumstances. 
With what profit a Jew reads such a history may be 
easily imagined. Nor can a jhistory of the Jews 
written by an author of the Christian religion be 
conceived in a different spirit. However liberal- 
minded he may be, it is impossible for him to divest 
himself of prepossessions imbibed with his mother’s 
milk, influencing him, unconsciously to himself, 
throughout life, totally disqualifying him for his task. 
As a Christian he is taught from earliest infancy to 
assign to the Jew a subordinate part. He only ex- 
isted to usher in Christianity. He was the fruit which 
was to yield this blossom, and the moment this had 
made its appearance his destiny was fulfilled. Hence- 
forth it was his doom to wither and fade away—and 
fade away he must, however slow the process. This 
fundamental principle underlies all observations 
of the Christian historian, taints, perverts, and cor- 
rupts them all. 

Accordingly, such an ‘author has a peculiar, 
sharply-defined line of separation, by means of which 
he cuts the history of the Jews into two parts, which 
have nothing in common, and are as distinct as day 
and night. The Jew, before the Christian Era, isGod’s 
special favourite, and His witness on earth—is a prc- 
phot when he speaks, a hero when he strives, and a 
martyr when he succumbs. The Maccabees, when 
they contend for their land and the institutions of 
their people, are the admiration of the world and the 
sublime theme of the highest poetry. But the very | 
moment the Jew has reached and passed the Rubicon 


formed by the brie’ ministry of the Founder of 


explored the innermost recesses of its character, 
' dived to the lowermost depth of its institutions, with 
extraordinary skill traced the turnings and wind- 
ings of its chequered career, and in the description 
of its fate, while concealing no fault, yet evinced a 
sympathy which cannot but awaken that of the 
reader ! 

We think we have stated enough to justify the 
strong desire we feel to see this excellent History 
rendered accessible to the mass of our English 
speaking co-religionists. But, then, it will be urged, 
if this production possesses so many merits, it will 
not fail to attract the attention of publishers, always 
on the look-out for profitable business, and in due 
time it will be presented to the English public in a 
translation. No doubt excellency of a work, as a 
rule, will generally attract a publisher, ready to 
.undertake the venture. But there is no rule without 
exception, and, unfortunately, there are circum. 
stances connected with this admirable production 
which we are afraid will make it an exception. A 
publisher, of course, is a trader who in his under- 
takings, like every other trader, is guided by. the 
prospect of the profit which would arise from the 
sale of the work published. Now the customers upon 
whom he would bave to depend for the sale of a 
translation of the History in question must, of 
course, be Jews and Christians. But the latter, he 
is aware, would scarcely find a book to their taste 
which, from the very excellencies which distinguish 
it, must run counter to all their preconceived no- 
tions, jar upon all the ideas with which they have 
been brought up, and set at defiance all the mental 
associations in which they have been trained from 
their infancy. Gratz’s “ History of the Jews,” al- 
though the author did not intend it as such, in many 
parts must necessarily read like an act of accusation 
against Christians. Without being bitter, without 
wishing to draw up articles of impeachment or to 
draw invidious comparisons between the characters 
and creeds of the oppressors and oppressed, the 
historian yet deems it his‘ duty to strip the events 
narrated of all those devices of bigoted chroniclers 
by which it was sought to cloak, or at least exte- 
tunate, the atrocities committed, unsparingly to 
uncover the groundlessness of the charges urged 
against the Jews, and to show up in their true 
colours the fanatics to whom were due the index 
cribable sufferings inflicted on Israel during so many 


centuries. It is with accounts of this kind ag it is 


with the history of the Inquisition or the atrocities 
committed by the Spaniards in America when 
written by a Protestant author. It is all true, but 
yet it is for all that no pleasant reading for the 
Spaniard of our days’; and although not approving 
of the conduct of his ancestors he would yet rather 
find excuses for their deeds and extenuation of the 
crimes than admit them in their naked hideousness. 
Then, again, if the view formed by the Jewish his- 
torian of his own people and creed is correct, much 
in that taken of them by Christianity must be erro- 
neous. The two sets of opinions cannot stand side by 
side without coming into conflict with each other ; 
and who can say what amount of damage that of the 
Jew might inflict 


upon its antagonist? Clearly, 
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¢, 8 History of the Jews like that of Gratz 
cannot count upon a large Christian public. 
And. now for the Jewish public. This body in 
‘England is numerically too small to justify a pub- 
lisher in iticurring a considerable outlay in the ex- 
-pectation of a sufficient sale among this community. 
Moreover he is aware—and it is with great reluc- 
tance and profound grief that we admit the correct- 
ness of the view—that he has not to do with a 
reading people. No doubt there are in’ the commnu- 
nity men and women well informed, zealous, ant 
profoundly attached to the ancestral institutions. 
But as a community, it must be confessed—painful 
asitis to us to make such an admission—that at 
nt, at least, we in England as yet lack what 
may be called the sense of spirituality, and in our 
irations confine ourselves too much to the imme- 
diate present and the satisfaction’ of the wants sym- 
pathy with which can easily be roused through the 
instrumentality of the bodily senses. Our mental 
vision is rather microscopical than telescopical. We 
can just see, and that clearly enough, what is di- 
rectly before us in the narrow circle in which each! 
of us moves. 
higher regions wherein these very motives are formed 
which rule our will, shape our habits, and create our 
wants, we seem quite incapable. We cannot expect 
that, at least at present, any considerable number of 
rsons in the community should form a right esti- 
mate of either the spiritual injury done to the body 
by being obliged to derive its knowledge of its own 
people from impure sources, or the benefit that would 
beconferred onit by being enabled to slacken its thirst 
at an untainted spring, and still less that they should 
feel disposed to make any sacrifice for this purpose. 
Our appeal, therefore, must be to the few. Will 
there not be some few in the community as ready to 
listen to a spiritual craving, and as willing to make a 
sacrifice in order to gratify it, as are the many to 
satisfy physical wants? Shall the Anglo-Jewish 
community be inferior to the French? The French 
Jews are, in this respect, pretty much in the same 
predicament as our English co-religionists. But in 
the capital of France there were found a few indivi- 
duals capable of appreciating the advantages that 
must be derived from the accessibility of this History, 
. and, accordingly, they joined tor the purpose of pro- 
viding their community with a translation of the 
work. Are there not sufficient zeal and means in 
our metropolis for accomplishing the same object in 
the interest of our English speaking brethren in 
faith ? Where there is a willthere is away. There 
is more than one method for achieving the work 
The simplest would be to guarantee to a publisher 
such a minimum sale as would protect him from loss. 
Without some special effort on the part of some pa- 
trons in the community we see no chance, for years 
and years, of possessing an English version of this 
excellent work. We have done our part in present- 
ing to the community specimens of the publication ; 
and if they are as deeply impressed with its merits as 
we are, and are convinced of the necessity of possess- 
ing a History of their own people from a Jewish 
point of view, there ought to be some patrons ready 
to make the necessary sacrifice to procure this benefit 
for the rising generation. 


Conerecation.—Tue [nrenpep THanks- 
civina Service.—We are requested to state thatthe 
special service, which was intended to be held at the 
Spanish and Portuguese synagogue on the occasion 
of the safe return of Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 
from his charitable mission to Jerusalem, will not take 
place, the Hon. Baronet having himself expressed a 
desire that no public demonstration should be made, 
in consequence of the lamented demise of the much 
esteemed and respected Dr. Hodgkin. 


IntENDED Honours.—We publish the following on 
the responsibility of the “ Israelit,” from whose co- 
lumns we translate it. ‘“ Itis reported that tcekens of 
distinction await two English Jews. Baron Lionel 
Rothschild, it is said, will be raised to the dignity of 
a Peer; and in the City it is proposed to vote to the 
Lord Mayor a testimonial.” —Ein Ehren 

euk. 

JOURNEY TO THE Hoty Lanp.—M. Albert Cohn 
intends setting out from Paris for the Holy Land to- 
wards the end of this month. The project of this 
new pilgrimage was conceived at the beginning of last 
winter, when cholera so violently raged among the 
Jews of Jerusalem. M. Cohn is anxious to examine 
himself the effects of this scourge. 


or Guarpians —Among the 
members of the Board of Guardians recently elected 
at Plymouth is our coreligionist, Mr. Josiah Solomon. 
This is the 8th year that he has been consecutively 
elected to the offce. He was also appointed one of 
the assistant chairmen. We learn that Mr. N. Woolf, 
another coreligionist, was likewise elected. 

oF Dz. Lozs.—The Chief 
Rabbi of Brussels, the Rev. Dr. Loeb, has tendered 
his resignation, it is said, cn account of ill health. 
The “ Univers Israelite” speaks in high terms of the 
_ ‘retiring rabbi, who, our cotemporary says, was most 


Of a wider scope, penetrating those ‘future, resolved to enlarge the building. Hayin 


JEWS FREE’ SCHOOL.—INAUGURATION OF } 
“THE NEW BUILDINGS. —- 
Although the Jews’ Free School, when original 
established, was intended to an 
mited number of children,” and to receive within its 
precincts all those desiring admission ; yet, capacious 
as the building was, it has been found’ totally inade- 
quate to meet the ever-increasing demands of a com- 


generations, and whose number is continuall a 
augmented by the influx of foreign covelightalets. t 
is not surprising, therefore, that the eye for a con- 
siderable number of years should have got accus- 
tomed to the statement repeatedly put forth, that 
the number attending the school was 1800—1000 
boys and 800 girls. the id increase of 
late years into consideration, the idea naturally sug- 
gests itself, that there must have been a large propor- 
tion who found the facilities for obtaining a Jewish 
education beyond their reach, and who must either 
have remained in a state of ignorance, or have re- 
sorted to.schools where they would have been in- 
doctrinated with principles antagonistic to Judaism. 
The committee of the Jews’ Free School, im- 
pressed with the evil consequences of such a 
step, and with a view to make provision for the 


obtained a large plot of ground adjoining the old 
establishment, the services of Messrs. Tillott and 
Chamberlain, the eminent architects, were obtained, 
and from their designs an edifice has been erected 
which, from its extraordinary dimensions and its’ 
excellent sanitary arrangements, might vie with any 
kindred school in the kingdom. It is estimated that 
between 3000 and 4000 children will be enabled to 
congregate within its walls for the A pe of educa- 
tion. e enlargement consists of 9 class rooms 
for boys, and 6 for girls, each room in itself as large 
as a moderate sized school. There has also been 
added a complete domestic department. The outlay 
incurred, aladien the cost of land, is about £21,000. 
The ceremony of inauguration took place on Sunday 
last ; and judging from the vast concourse of visitors 
anxious to witness the proceedings, the interest of 
the Jewish public in this school must be great. 
Reckoning the pupils, most of whom were present, 
and who were provided with seats in their galleries, 
there must have been nearly 3000 persons assem- 
bled in the large schoolroom, among whom we 
noticed the Rey. the Chief Rabbi, Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., Messrs. 
Alfred Davis, Barnett Meyers, L. M_  Roths- 
child, Mr. Bischoffsheim, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Sassoon, 
Professor Sylvester, Professor Waley, and a host of 
other influential gentlemen. The fair sex was repre- 
presented by a very large number of ladies for the 
most part noted for their philanthropy. 

At about 12 o'clock, Sir Anthony Rothschild having 
opened the meeting with some tee words, 
the afternoon service was read by Mr. M. D. Davis, 
the Hebrew master, being preceded by the 30th and 
followed by the 127th Psalms, the verses of which 
were alternately chanted by the reader and the choir, 
formed from the boys of the school. 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi then addressed the as- 
sembly, and entered into a brief account of the origin 


century since with comparatively few, and in its third 
year it received 300 boys ; but like an oak, it waxed 
larger from year to year, until now it could take its 
place side by side with the largest and best conducted 
institutions of the kind in the country. There were 
thousands of children who, but for this school, would 
have grown up in ignorance and vice. But such a 
sad state of things, he was happy to say, had been 
averted, and they were enabled to attend an institu- 
tion where the principles instilled into their minds 
would never be obliterated. It was superfluous to 
speak of the results achieved since the foundation of 
the establishment. He might say that the great 
s'rides made of late years was owing to this institution 
which made its influence felt throughout the commu- 
nity. We ought to feel grateful, continued the 
speaker, to those friends, dead and living, who have 
incessantly worked to bring it to a state of perfection ; 
to that noble family, who, not only gave their best 
energies and time, but also from their wealth ; to the 
Executive and Committee of Ladies, who showed an 
unflagging interest for the welfare of their poorer 
brothers and sisters ; and to the public for the support 
they had hitherto given, and who, he was confident, 
would again come forward to meet the outlay for en- 
largement. He then exhorted the parents of the 
children to be anxious that the education imparted to 
their offspring should, by the example set them at 
home, elevate them, and urged on them the necessity 
of paying attention to the study of the holy tongue 
aa the sacred books. Addressing the teachers, he 
hoped they would continue as heretofore to show the 
same perseverance and patience in training those en- 
trusted to their care. But our trust, he continued, 
was in his young friends, whom he urged to be true 
to themselves, and not to forget how many hopes of 
fathers and blessings of mothers were centred in 
them, so that the institution in which they were 
nurtured need not be ashamed of them. The Chief 
Rabbi concluded with a most feeling prayer. The 
address, which was very eloquent, was listened to 
with profound attention. 

Sir Anthony Rothschild said, that having atten- 
tively listened to Dr. Adler, there was but litle left 
for him to say. Nothing afforded greater pleasure | 
to himself and the committee than to see the room s0 
well filled, which he considered a proof of the vast 
interest taken in the school. He hoped the mannerin 


munity that has trebled itself within the space of two | speech, 


of the school, which, he said, was opened about halfa | 


to go over the building and i it for themselves. 
tenance of the school, concluded by ing 
cordial vote of thanks to the Rey. the Chief for 
his kind attendance and the excellent address 
had just heard. The motion having 
and carried, the Chief Rabbi briefi ai 

Mr. MP. in an effective 

in whi expression to the feeling 

of pride in which no doubt all shared at the 
contemplation of such an establishment; which 
he representative, .moved the i 
resolution :—‘‘ That the unanimous andcordial thanks 
of this mecting and of the community are pre-emi- 
nently due, and are here and 
offered, to Sir Anthony Rothschild, of 
pat ager and also to the other members of that 
family, for their unremitting zeal, untiring attenti 
and unbounded liberality, for so materially scoetien’” 
ing to the welfare of thisinstitution and for producing 
so successful a result.’’ 

The resolution having been seconded, was earried 
with great enthusiasm and with three cheers. 

Cheers were then heartily given by all the chil- 
dren for the Rey. the Chief i, the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, the Head Master, &c. The National Anthem 


the company dispersed themselves through the build- 
ing on a tour of inspection, loudly 
their satisfaction at what they had witnessed, and re- 
galing themselves with refreshments amply supplied 
by Mrs. Silver and Son. 3 


Annexed are some particulars describing in detail the 
nature of the enlargement: 

The additions to the schools consist of nine new class rooms 
for boys, accommodating 800 children, and six for the girls, 
accommodating the same number of children. These class 
rooms occupy two ranges of buildings three storeys high, built 
on iron columns and brick arches; thus forming extensive 
covered playgrounds for the children in wet weather. The 
two ranges of buildings form the sides of a paved quadrangle 
which is appropriated to the boys for an open pleyground , 
the girls having a similar open playground. : 

The buildings on the boys’ side are entirely devoted to 
educational purposes; but ou the girls’ side, in addition t the 
six class rcoms before mentioned, there is on the first floor 
a dining room, 35 by 20 feet, for the female teachers, with 
large kitchen and scullery adjoining, and also a ‘aundry: and 
on the ground floor en extensive wash-house, fitted up in the 
most complete manner, Adjoining thie are apartments for 
the porter, who bas the entire control and superintendence of 
the water and gas supplies, the washing down the yards and 
playgrounds, &c., and other matters connected with the sani- 
tary arrangements of the establishment, which are very 
complete. In each of the playgrounds are fixed two hydrants, 
with hose complete, for washing the yards, and which would 
also be available in case of fire. 

The girls’ class rooms, teachers’ dining room, and the lava- 
tory are warmed by hot water in addition to the open fire- 
places in each room. The boys’ class rooms are warmed by 
open fires only, and the ventilation throughout is effected by 
air-flues running the whole height of the building, and com- 
municating with each room; the whole of the rooms are 
lighted by gas. 

The buildings have been erected from designs and under 
the personal superintendence of Messrs. Tillot and Chamber- 
lain; and the cost of the whole, including a new house and 
repairs to eleven houses ian Sandy’s row, and sundry repairs 
and alterations to the old schools and class rooms, was about 
£14,000, exclusive of the site, the cost of which was £7,000, 
The contractor for the works was Mr. G. 8. Pritchard. 


MELBOURNE.—VARIETIES. | 

Our Melbourne correspondent informs us that a neat 
testimonial, consisting of a sanctification cup and a spice 
box, was lately presented to Mr, Moses Goldstein, whose 
aged parents live in London, in recognition of the valuable 
services rendered by him to the members of the Hebrew 
Congregation. The presentation was made by Mr. S. 
Lazarus, president of the congregation. Our correspon- 
dent bestows high eulogiums on Mr. Goldstein, whom he 
| describes as a fair Talmudical scholar and strict)y orthodox 

Our correspondent then continues : 

By the ‘* Melbourne Argus” of the 19th March, 1866, 
you will perceive that on the arrival of the sad news of 
the loss of the steamship ‘* London” the community was 
thrown into a great commotion. Atthe earnest request 
of the honorary officers the Rev. Moses Ruotel delivered 
an extempote lecture on NTP") “BH (the day after the 
arrival of the mail), which aifected many of those present. 
The sad catastrophe will long be remembered in Mel- 
bourne. What a fortunate thing our new minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Ornstien, did not ‘eave in her! We are rather 
disappointed with him in not endeavouring to leave earlier, 
knowing that our (Bourke Street) Congregation is without 
@ minister. | 

You may not deem it entirely out of place to mention 
the name of our worthy coreligionist, Mr. Michl. S. Levy, 
of Geelong. This gentleman has been re-elected for the 
fifth time a City Councillor, and bids fair to become an 
influential man in Geelong. No doubt, whenever he de- 
sires it, the council will elect him to fill the office of Mayor; 


ie: too, is a truly benevolent goed man. 


I regret to inform you that notwithstanding it is. well 
known that nearly all the congregations MZIDM 553 
©")1D" have subscribed toward the Jerusatem Fund now 
being raised by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi and Sir Moses 
Montefiore, our city alone is behind all the other Jewish 
communities inthe world. Up to the present no effort has 
been made to raise a fund by subscriptions, and I feel eon- 
vinced both Jews and Christians would liberally respond 
if a subscription list was set on foot. I trust, however, 


ties in Melbourne. 


New Yorx.—Tuae Go NGREGATION EMANUEL.—This 
congregation, which follows Reform principles, and bas at 
its heed the Rev. Dr. Adler, has lately made a munificent 
present to its rabbi. It presented him with the sum of 


_ aloug in the discharge of his arduous duties. He 
will have a French rabbi for successor. a 


which the money had been spent met with their ap- | 
probation (cheers), and he asked them before leaving 


10,000. dollars in Treasury notes, the contribetors being 


was then admirably sung by a chorus of girls, and 


that something will yet be done by our Jewish communi- 
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"papilla trained in the school were from the sound education 
_ Jmparted to them, ‘well mannered, religious, and, in after 


gid after the eloquent appeal of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi 


 ildren, 


_, visit the building in Greek-street and witness themselves 


make it appear as flattering as possible. 


operation they bad received from the ladies by their visits 


excellent style by Mrs. Silver and Son. 


ui d upwards of 500 Jews. 


a. 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.—ANNI 
WERSARY, DINNER. | 

dinner. io aid of the {ands of this 

evening, the 10th inst., 


Salomons, WHO Was 
i, Mc. Keelin 

by: 

usual loyal 

Navy, and Volanteers, 

with 

Be who, 


in moder 
universal popularity. 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi, in ng, thanked the 
the flattering manner in which he bad alluded 
din speaking of the institution said he nata- 


5 


d with moch anxiety had watehed its growth, 
it affi him much satisfaction in stating that the 


and 


yeats, becatse ascfil members of society. The Rev. 
gentleman urged on the company the necessity of main- 


taining in its efficiency their excellent instituiion, for it } 


The children here entered the room and were ranged} 
round the table, their healthy appearance eliciting general 
commendation. An Ode, composed by the Hebrew 
master, was distinetly recited in Hebrew by Master 
Phillip Levy, who had mounted a stool at the side of the 
chairman ; this was followed by an English Ode, delivered 
with spirit by Miss Nathan. 
The chawman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 


be would not detain them with a long speech, nor did he | 
think it was necessary for him to point out the utility of 
education. He had filled the office of President for many 
years, and bad had many oprortunities of witnessing the 
efficient manner in which the school was conducted ; yet 
his. engagements. were so numerous that they would not 
it iim to visit. it as often as he wished. Everyone who: 
heard the admirable style in which the Odes had been 
delivered that evening would feel satisfied that the utmost 
attention was devoted to develop the intellects of the 
But not only was asound Hebrew and English 
education imparted to them, but that which has been 
designated as ranking next to godliness was also impressed 
upon their youthful minds. The habits of cleanliness 
were strictly enforced in the school, and in conjunction | 
with this they also received a good religious training. 
The number now attending the school was 220 —viz., 120 
boysend 100 girls, who were under the tuition of the 
most zealous masters and mistresses. He asked them to 


the satisfactory manner in which the school was conducted. 
He was old enough; the chairman continued, to recollect 
when thecommunity did not occupy the hiyh position it now 
held, and when it was in a comparative state of ignorance ; 
but it was a matter of delight to see how they had gradu- 
ally risen in the estimation of their countrymen, and how 
every disability under which they suffered had been re- 
moved, until the crowning act was .consummated only 
last week by the repeal of the Parliamentary ( aths Bill 
As a further instance o/ the progress made he cited the 
criminal statistics, which showed the disproportionate 
number of Jewish offenders. These gratifying evidences 
shoald be an inducement to them for further exertions in 
their onward much, He concluded by proposing ‘‘ Suc- 
cess to the Westminster Jews’ Free School’’ and resumed 
his seat amidst much cheering. | 
'\ Professor Hart, R.A., proposed the health of the chair- 
man, and. dwelt on the great sacrifice of time and the 
diseretion exercised by.him in fighting the battle of Jewish 
emancipation. Having led the van more than a genera 
tion ago, the events of the past week must be gratifying 
to him who had always vindicated their cause and asserted’ 
their rights. | 
The chairman replied, and said be had great respect 

for bis friend who had jus: sat down ; but it was the cha- 
racter of artists, when they took a subject in hand, tc 


Mr. 5S. L. De Symons proposed the Vice President, 
Treasurer, and Committee, and eulogised the efforts made 
by those gentlemen for the welfare of the school. | 

Mr. Keeling, Vice President, in responding, said the 
support they bad met with would give a fresh stimulus to 
their exertions. He gratefully acknowledged the co- 


tothe school and the good that had been eff-cied through 
‘the instrumentality ofthe Junior Philanthrop‘e Society, 
which bad enabled many boys who bad left the insti' ution 
to become apprenticed, and tbus, in acquiring the know- 
~ Tedge of a useful trade, bad the means of earning their own 
‘subsistence placed within their power, 
Several other toasts, among which were the ‘‘ Press” 
~vand the * Ladies,” having been given, the company broke 
up. The donationsannounced during theevening amounted 
to nearly £600 
Bome yea! and tnstromental pieces of music were per- 
iotmed during the evening. ‘The dinner was supplied in 


Cury.— ‘i be aggregate number of patients relieved durityg | 
tke week ending May 12th, was—medical, 946 ; mit” 
,ica', 671; total, 1617; of which 655 were new cases, 
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CONVERSIONIST, STATEMENTS. 


gence, ing upon them as we go on. 


in which we animadverted upon certain statemenws made 
by a véracious missionary in Liverpool, who is in the pay 


| of thé Conversion fociety, and who made certain asser- 


tions both at a public meeting and in his letters to « local 
to have met with approbation at 
head . & brother missionary, therefore, the chief 
of the renowned ‘* Wanderers’ Home,” has come to: his 
rescue, and in # letter to the “ Jewish Intelligence” seeks 


| both to rectify the blunders of his colleague and to etn- 


trovert our own statements. In: what way the second 
of his task has been we shall now see. 

The Rev. Dr. Ewald, who is the!writer of the ietter in 
the conversion organ, referring to the statements that only 
poor Jews are converted,” insinuates that this is uatural, 
since “ aecording to the statistics given by the ‘ Jewish | 
Chronicle’ every seventh Jew is a pauper.” Now we have 


ght at the progress made as tic hind witnemea } &°" no such statistics, We simply copied this statement 


from ‘*Good Words,” quoting our authority. ‘Che cor- 
rectness of this statement was a week or two afterwards 
pointedly denied in our columns by the hon. secretary of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians. ‘Ibis correction, coming 
as it does from so eminent an authority, the Rev. Dr. 

Ewald forgot to notice. The reverend doctor, in order 

to prove that the Conversion Society had had a haad in 
the conversion of those respectable Jews who within the 
last two generations (the society has only existed since 

1809) have in England embraced Christianity, asks 
“ How is it that all the cenversions have take’ place within 
the present century?” And then, of course, answers the 

uestion in a way satisfactory to himself. Now let us tell 

the reverend doctor that since his Society has come isto 
existence few, very few, r or rich Jews bave in 
our country embraced Christianity. The desertion of 
those influential famflies which the Jewish commanity 

really deplores has taken place long before the Society 

had commenced to exercise any influence. It is not our 
object here to scrutinise the motives of those who have 
turned their back upon their down trodden brethren. We 
will take things as we find them, and say that the absorp- 

tion by the surrounding mass of the families of Sir Samson 
Gideon, the Disraelis’, Ricardos’, Bernals’, and a branch 
of the Goldsmid family are a real loss to the Jewish com- 
munity. But these conversions took place generations ago; 

and is the reverend doctor prepared to maintain that his 
society had, even indirectly, any influence upon ther ? 
If any respectable or rich English Jewish family has been 
coaverted through the instrumentality of the Society why 

does he not name it? Why all this beating about the 

bush? Where facts speak there is no occasion for mere 

surmises and conjectures. There may be one hundred 
clergymen of Jewish descent, as the doctor asserts; but 
this is beside the question. He has to prove that any of 
them has been converted by the Society. And why should 

there not be 100 clergymen of Jewish descent? Surely 

it is not uncharitable to believe that a very fair proportion 
of those respectable English Jaws who embraced Chris- 

tianity cid so to open to their sons careers which the 

intolerance of the age had shut against them while Jews ; 

aod having brought up these sons in the tenets of the 

new religion, they entered the clerical profession, just as 

some others did the army or navy or any other liberal 

profession. In fact the clerical profession suited them 

best, as by their money they could buy livings. 

Our readers will recollect a letter which some weeks 

ago appeared in our columns, and in which a correspon- 

dent from Nice, and an eye-witness, describes the indig- 

nation roused in the Jewish community when a missionary 

of the Society brazen-facedly, intruded upon the Jews on 

the Sabbath, while engaged in worship, and there distri- 

buted his cards, inviting the worshippers to listen to 

a conversionist address which he wished to dcliver 

to them elsewhere; and how the rabbi, in the very 

presence of the missionary, gave vent to this indig- 

nation by denouncing this intrusion from the 

pulpit. It will further be recollected that after the 

missionary’s second address a coreligionist from Marseilles, 

who happened to be present, publicly, before the very 


same audience, rebuked the missionary, vehemently pro- 


testing against the tactics resorted to by the conversionist, 
who ultimately had to leave Nice in order to play the same 
game over again in some other place. Here is the version 
of the same story as narrated in the Veracious conversion 
organ. Let our readers compare it with the statements 
in our columns, and jadge in how far the “ Jewish Intelli- 
gence” has told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth :-— 

Miuan.—Rev. R. H. Cotter sends bis journal for March. 
He bas been giving a Hebrew lecture at Nice, his subject being 
—‘** The Lord, a Father to Isr.el.” He called upon the rabbi, 
and invited him to attend, as also many other Jews. About 
forty persons were present, of whom probably thirty were Jews. 
Some came up afterwards, and shook Mr. Cotter warmly by 
the hand, and a few tracts were sold at the door. An attempt 
was made to bring Mr. Cotter into trouble with the local 
authorities, because of bis having given a card of invitation to 
the lecture to a Jew who urgently pressed for it at the door 
of the synagogae. Mr. Cotter was, however, able to give such 
explanations as were perfectly satisfactory, and no hindrance 
was offered to his work. A second address was given on the 
subject of “The Lord, Israel’s King’? ‘With the rabbi Mr. 
Cotter had @n interesting interview. | ' 
Can it, after this, be denied that cooking up accounts 
is remarkably well understood at Palestine Place ? 
Phe Rev. H. C. Reichardt, Who at this moment labours 
among the stubborn Jews of Corfu, experiences something 


| of the difficulties ‘encountered by the’ founder of the So- 


cie'y, the pious add saintly Mr. when he vommenced 
vperations among the equally obdurate London Jews. 
Somehow or other they rétuse the bread of life unless 
‘buttered. ‘He wants home fer inqairers,’ im which they 


| 


| could be comfortably sheltered, fed, and clothed while 
investigating the truth as it isin Jesus. He writes :— 


eMatements. 4s |. Gospel to the sons of Istael. Many 


th 
| be ia the recollection of our readers that we} tire Ghehere of Rit 


Conru.—Rev. H, Reichard continues to make the 


consequ 
such step—loss of home, friends, position, and 
“There is a great poverty among the oppressed 
| Jews of Corfu. Will no good Christian come forward and 
assist the God-fearing Mr. Reichardt in holding out temp- 
tation to these poverty-stricken sons of Israeleand try to 
| bribe them into Christianity? The same outcry, by the 
way, is also raised by the missionary at Constantinople. 
More “ homes” and more “asylums,” such, in ‘the opinion 
of these missionaries, themselves converts from Judaism, 
is the most efficient means for bringing over their brethren 
according to the flesh, in order to remove the vail: from 
their eyes. The way to the heart is through the stomach ; 
this a glorious doctrine promulgated by the new 
apos 
The Rev. E, B, Frankel, another agent of the Society 
now stationed at Jerusalem, has hit upon a most ingenious 
device, to illustrate “‘the gloom and terror of a Jewish 
death-bed,” and, of course, by way of contrast, the cheer- 
fulness and joy of a Christian death-bed; for ‘‘he bad 
actually seen a sick aged Jewess who would not hear of 
death and judgment ;” and who ‘‘ was almost convulsed 
with screaming at the pitch of her feeble voice, ‘I shall 
not die yet ; I do not want to die! The doctor will give 
me something to make me well again. Don't talk of 
death; I hate the very name!” Isthe Rev. Mr. Frankel 
quite sure, sincere Christian as he is, that if he were 
sick and some uncalled-for, rude intruder were to 
break -upon his quiet, aud cruelly terrify him with the 
aunouncement of approaching death, that he should not 
be convulsed, and clinging to life with the mighty instinct 
implanted in every human breast, hold language similer 
to that intended to prove “the gloom and terror of a Jewish 
death- bed ?” 
Last, though not least, there is in the ‘‘ Jewish Re- 
cord’’ of the same month a long story of a conversion 
effected in Alsace by one Slochow, a missionary of the 
Society, but which is too lengthy to be reproduced. To 
be brief, the hero of the narrative, whichis told with all the 
sanctimoniousness and all the cant in which Palestine place 
excels, is a Jewish boy, apprenticed to a Jew, of whom the 
missionary somehow or other got hold, worked upon his 
imagination, and so effectively surrounded him with other 
) missionaries until he, when his apprenticeship had expired, 
} openly embraced Christianity, and almost broke the heart 
of his aged mother, whose only son he is. No. doubt the 
conversionists will consider this exploit as a triumph of 
the Gospel. . But Christians whose notions of right and 
wrong have not been perverted by conversionist logic, who 
believe that the 5th commandment has not been abrogated 
by Jesus, and that parents and guardians are the heaven- 
appointed trustees of their young charges, will not be 
blinded by the fine Bibdlical phrases—the devil quotes 
Scripture—by which the violation of one of the funda. 
mental principles of society and the alienation of the heart 
of a minor from his parent is cloaked by mere cant. Such 
Chrigtjans will say a missionary is not exempted from the 
ordinary laws of honesty. The religion of little children 
should not be tampered with agaiast the will of their 
heaven-appointed guardians. ‘To tamper with them in 
ret is as immoral -as to abduct them for the purpose of 
tampering with them in public. It is in principle identical 
with the abduction of the boy Mortara. But we suppose 
the moral code of Palestine Place differs from that taught 
by Jesus. I'he motto of the Conversion Society and its 
agents evidently is, “* Make converts honestly if you can ; 
but make converts.” 


‘Our Lorp’s Last Suprer.’— This is the heading 

of a number of letters in the “ Clerical Journal,” in 

which are discussed certain discrepancies in the accounts 

of the evangelists of the last supper partaken of by Jesus, 
when he and his disciples ate the paschal lamb. With 

these discrepancies ws have nothing to do on this occa 

sion, We only refer to the discussion on account of 
the following letter, inserted in the periodical named, 

and in which an attempt is made to solve the difficulty. 

The letter rans thus;—‘*Sig,—I1 observe that some of 
yoar correspondents are reviving the old question about 

| the Passover which our Lord and his disciples kept on 

the evening of the 13th of Nisan, The difficulty has 

been often noticed, and by no commentator more 

strongly than by Dean Alford on Matt, xxvi. 17, who 

confesses that ‘ he has no solation of his own,’ I cannot 

refer to Bishop Ellicott’s solution, but I think the diffi 

culty is entirel yare oved by the consideratiog that the 

Jews keep Passoverjon two successive days.. I have 

the ‘ Order of Passover Service’ lying before me in 

which the fact is clearly stated ; and certains portions of 
it are said to be used in Germany on_ the second night, 
which in England are read on tke first night. Onenquiry, 
I have been informed by a learned Jew that the custom 
of keeping Passover on two successive nights is of imme: 
morial usage ; and is supposed to have arisen from the 

uncertainty there is as to the precise time according to 
the law. I have never seen this double celebration 

alluded to by any commentator, but it seems to me to 
afford a very probable solution to the acknowleged diffi- 
culty about the celebration of it by our Lord. 1 am, 
yours, &c, T. B. Paget, Welton 28 Mareb.” 
Is it not strange thata reverend gentleman meddling 
with Gospe! interpretation should be so ignorant of 
Jewish customs as not to know that the precise time 
for eating the paschal lamb, according to the law, was 
never unkuown, that ‘he celebration of two successive 
nights is quite of a different origin, and that in the time 
of Jésus, in Palestine at Jeast, only one night was cele- 
brated. The Thos. B. Paget niust seek for some 
other solution “‘to the acknowledged difficulty about 

the celebration of it by our Lord.” 


feel the importance Of the subject, and are in ectise- 
we find them. in the last nomberiof the.“ Jewish Latelli- | “PPO” 
» and 
| felt. Were such an Institution est ed, Jews who are now 
| 
was his conviction that the advance made in the Jewisi 
community of late years was attributable to the improve- 
nents made in their schools. 
| 
| 


‘etivély from the years 1498 and 1494, lately came 
ture, Uri Gnnzbarg, vow of Paris: They deseril 
the authot’s journey from Italy to the Moly Land, and 
are of considerable interest. have been published 
in the third volume of the annualvof the y of the 
Jews and Judaism, ‘We. translate them, premising that 
our Obadia is the well. known commentator on the, 
Mishna, and that the letters were addressed to his father. 
Our traveller wrote: ‘As L unfortunately cannot be with 
you ds I wish, I will: at least give you.a testimony 
of fespect and affection, by pegypiitiog you with the 
veages.of the Ieraclites in all.the provinces and cities 
which I traversed, and their relation to the populations | 
in whose midst they sojourn. I shall thus fnilfil the 
wish which you have expressed to me in your letters, 
which reached me at Naples last year at various times. 


“ Having brought toa close my affairs at Castello on | 
the ist of the ninth month (Sivan, 5246), I went to. 
Rome, and thence to Naples on the 12th of the same 
month. *There I remained a considerable time, for I 
could not get a conveyance to my liking. I then went 
to Salerno, where for four months I delivered gratui- 
tously a course of lectures; afterwards I went back to 
Naples. Onthe fast day of the 4th month (Tebeth 10, 
5247) I embarked in the large and beautifol vessel ' 
Mecene Valence, upon which there were nine Israelites. 
It took-us five days to go to Palermo, the wind not 
being favourable. This large city, the capital of Sicily, 
contains about 850 Jewish families, all united in one 
street in one of the best quarters of this part. Theyare 
mostly active workmen—smiths, porters, and agricul- 
turists; but their unclesntiness is the cause that the. 
Christians despise them, and they are obliged to wear 
on their chests, asa badge,a piece of redcloth. The 
royal impost weighs heavily upon them, and they are 
compelled to undertake for the king all labours required 
—such as drawing vessels from the harbours, building 
dykes, and to execute similar works, They are also 
charged with the infliction of capital punishment and 
of tortures on the criminals. Unfortunately, there are 
among them many informers. They do not blush to 
believe that it is allowed to s)ander each other daily. If 
one hates his neighbour he can impute to him imaginary 
facts; and if; enquiries being made, these show that 
there is no crime, the law of the country does not pu 
nish these false accusations. ‘Their morals leave much 
to'‘wish for; but they are very severe in the interdic- 
tion of the wine of Gentiles. I have even seen the 
wages of a poor Jewish labourer refused for having 
carried wine of this kind from one place to another, and 
he would even have been excommunicated had ii not 
been proved that he had done this in ignorance. 

““The synagogue of Palermo has not its like on 
earth. In an outer court, vines such as I have never 
seen climb up marble columns. I have measured one 
of these vines, which was eight inches large. Thon, by 
a staircase of stone, is the vestibule reached, which is 
before the synegogue. It is surrounded on three sides 
by a gallery, in which there are large seats for those 
who, for whatever reason, do not want to enter the 
temple itself, and, by way of ornament, a beautiful vent 
is foord there. On the fourth side is the door of the 
temple, which forms a square of four cubits. On the east 
side there is a beautiful estrade of stone in the form of 
acupola. Here, and not in the holy ark, are placed 
the books of the law on a wooden pulpit, covered with 
their mantles, and furnished with crowns, with granates 
of silver and precious stones. The Jewish inhabitants 
tell me that these gold and silver ornaments and gems 
are valued at 4000 pieces of gold. The ark has two 
doors on the right and left, the opening of which is con- 
fided to two notables of the community ; fh the midst 
of the temple is the wooden estrade, on which the offici- 
ating ministers mount in order to recite the prayers, 
Five officials are at this time salaried, ebarged with of: 
fering up the prayers on Sabbaths and festivals with 
chants. I have nowhere else in all the places visited by 
me seen so many Jews assembled in the temple on those 
days; but in week days the attendance is exceedingly’ 
smell. 

‘‘ Around the synagogue are several chambers and 
out. buildings, such as the hospital, where there are beds 
for the sick as well as for strangers who have come from 
a distance and do not know where to lodge; there are 
atso-baths, and-a place for the administration, where 
the council’ meets for the discussion of public affairs, 
For the community elects every year 12 members who 
form the council, authorised by the king, to raise taxes 
impose fines, and even to throw yersons into. prison. 
This state of things has itsinconveniences and abuses ; 
for men without merit apply to the viceroy for the 
office, and gain him over by presents. But for these 
presents they reimburse themselves from the revenue of 
the synagogue, which they are Charged to administer, 
and instead of economising the communal funds they 
waste them by gifts tothe king and his officers, in order 
to be allowed to do as they please. The people suffer 
more and more from the imposts of these administrators, 
and the poor complain in vain of the oppression 0’ 
which they are subject. 

‘I have noticed at Palermo that if one of them dies 
the coffin is carried into the vestibule of the synagegue,, 
the officiating ministers begin the'funeral oration and 
recite the lamentations. If a notable of the commanit} 
dies, especially if he is a learned man, the body is ca 

od into the interior of the-synagogue, a scfoll of the 
law is taken out and laid on that corner of the estrade 
at the foot of which the coffin is placed, There t 
deceased is deplored and anelegy recited ; afterward} 
the body is carried away and butied outside the city. 


ER. Ji the 49th. 
Two manuscript letters of Obsdia of Bertiuora, dating | bight of the Day of Atonement and Hosbanah Rabbah, 


8, | and{should bear’ it in'such manner that it may become 


be | ment, as revealed, or Divinely inspired, compositions, 
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efter the evening service, the two doors of the ark, right : 
and left, are opened; they remain there the whole night 
Until the morning, and the females come by families to i 
prostrate themselves before the books of the law and. 
embrace them ; people enter one way and go out that on. 
the oppusite side, and this‘movement contioves all night. | 
In several things they differ;in their usage from us. 
They all read the Shema (JDM) aload,. the same as in | 
Egypt and Palestine. On the Day of! Atonement the 
officiating minister does not interrapt himself in the 
reading of the prayer (the eighteen benedictions) by the. 
recitation of the MIFI"SO ; these are said.at the end of 
the service, a genufestion (FJ TID) taking piace at 
each of them. On the 9th of Ab they recite 339") 
more frequently than we do.on the Day of Atonement. 
Lastly, on Simchat: Torah, the last day of Tabernacles, 
they do what I feel reluctant to record. , 
(Tobe continued) 

ARE. WE JEWS OR HEBREWS? 

We copy the following from the “ Jewish Messenger ” 
of New York:—lIn the argaments advanced by Judge 
Cardozo, at the meeting of the Jews’ Hospital, on the 
26th of March, there was one assertion which, to say the 
lenst- of it, was very singular. The learned jadge majn- 
tained that the word Jew was a nickname, and not the 
proper designation of the professors of the Mosnic reli- 
gion. Whence he derives the authority for this opinion, 
it would be very interesting to learn. It is impossible 
to take up @ single treatise on geography, or statistics, 
or population without meeting with the word Jew, used, 
in the gravest and most serious sense, to denote a reli- 
gious sect, and a portion of the inhabitants of the globe, 
There is also a higher authority for the same osage. Dr. 
Raphall, a man of culture and edacation, and who is 
accustomed to weigh his words, published a work which 
he entitled “ The Post Biblical History of the Jews,” 
not of the “ Hebrews” or “* Israelites,” for he knew} 
that to use either of the latter would expose him to ridi- 
cule and to the charge of pvuerility. 

Furthermore, Dean Milman, a liberal énd progressive 
dignitary of the Churck of England, bas written a work 
called ** The History of the Jews,” and Dean Staniey, 
another eminent and learnel c’ergyman of the same 
establishmeat, has written a ‘* History of the Jewish 
Church.” Other instances could be adduced, as the 
** Jewish Chronicle” of London, the *‘ Jewish Messen- 
ger,” ‘‘die Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” &c., | 
&c.,—all of which go to show that the word “‘ Jew” has 
been accepted by ourselves as a proper designation and 
is used as such in general literature. 

Anyone who maintains that the word “ Jew’’ was in 
its origin a nickname, betrays a total ignorance of its 
derivation. Like the German “‘ Jude,” and the French 
‘‘Juif,” and the La:in ‘‘Jadaeus,” it comes from 
which, it may be unnecessary to remind the learned 
judge, was the name of one of the sons of Jacob, and 
afterwards of one of the twelve tribes. Tne historic 
reasons for applying it to the whole nation, it is not 
necessary here to enter upon, as my object at present is 
only to fix the etymology of the name. Not only was 
it not in its origin a nickname, but it has never been 
used in that sense. A nickname is given to a sect or 
party to signalise some ridiculous or hateful peculiarity, 
which distinguishes it, and for the purpose of bringing 
it into contempt. Such a nickname was that of the 
** Roundheads,” which was applied to the Puritans, 
which latter was itself originally a nickname, but, 
like many other appeilations of the same class, became 
an honourable title when the men who bore it had at- 
tained to power and eminence. Asthe word Jew con- 
tains in itself nothing of offence or reproach, it can in 
no sense be considered a nickname, It is true that, at 
one time, it universally was, and even now partially re- 
mains, a term of: contempt, but the contempt which 
attached to the name was only a measure of the estima- 
tion in which were held the people to whom it belonged, 
and in proportion as the latter conquer the respects of 
their fellows, the former ceases to be a badge of degra- 
dation. And it may be added that the bigoted and the 
ignorant who hate and despise a Jew, will not regard 
him with friendlier feelings when he calls himself an 
Israelite, or a Hebrew, or a Mosaist. Such a proceed- 
ing betrays a deplorable want of manliness, and argues 
that the one who resorts to it is willing to deceive, but 
afraid to tell a lie, ». 

It will perhaps be asked, if the word Jew is the pro- 
per name of our people, what is the use of the words 
Hebrew and Israelite? To thisI would reply, in the 
first place, that even, if the three words were homony- 
mous, which they are not, I should prefer the first, 
Every man, who possesses a spark of that. dignity and 
sense of honour and justice which mark the highest civi- 
lisation, should be proud to testify by every means in 
bis power against blind and unreasoning prejudice, and 
should defy, on every suitable occasion, the clamors of 
fanaticism. It is for this reason we should be proud to 
bear the very name which the® intolerant and narrow- 
minded have endeavoured to convert into a reproach, 


a sound of praise and honour to the latest gencration. 
[have said that the Jew, Hebrew, aud Israelite, are 
not homonymous; they are only synonymoas, 
meanings are ‘similar, but not identical. They differ 
from each other as follows : Jew, is the term, which, "by 
the usage of literature and conversation, is applied to 
every person who by birth and edueation is one of the 
professors of the faith which consists in the belief in one 
God and the acceptance of the books of the Old Testa- 


A person who entertains these doctrines therefore, when 
he is asked’ Are you a Jew ?” cannot answer in the ne- 


When they arrive 


at the gate the precentors loudly \gative, without being guilty of a falsehood. 


had notmade it necessary. By-e | 
people, when taken collectively, are spoken of as‘ The 
citing ‘the names of books — 


The word Hebrew is properly a0. adjective, and can be. 
correctly applied only to the language acd literature of the 


Jews,” as have shown in 
treating 


Their | 


This is 80 self-evideut that it would be ladicrous te 


@ farther usage the w 


of their history. 


ancient Jews ; so that when the learned Judge speaks of 
the “ Hebrew.” ag 
one who was not 
guage, would be led to suppose that these newspapers were 


of thecity of New York, any 


ptinted in Hebrew characters and written in the Hebrew 


tongue. The wordis never msed correctly, except in 
reference to the @orks which make up ote watioaat and 


sacred literature and to the language in which those works © 


are composed. 


"The distinction between Ieraclite and Jew is not soeasy to 
express. But it may be briefly indicated by stating that it — 


is analogous to the distinction between German and Tev- 


tonic, or between French and Gallic, or between English . 


and British, The word Jew is amply sufficient and conve- 


nient for ordinary use ; when it is desired to dwell more 


particularly on the doctrinal points of the religion ‘of the 
Jews, they are spoken of as “ Israelites;” and the term 
may be considered rather a technical than a general one. 


Thus, we might call 2 man a Jew simply to indicate that 
he was nota Christian, or a Mahometan, or a Pagan ; but / 


to say of him that he is an Israelite, implies to 4 certain’ 


| extent, that he is faithful to the precepts of his religion, _ 
I have tried, as concisely as the subject would permitand | 
as fully as my hamble ability availed, to make clearthat._ 


philologically and historically, the “ Jaws’ Hospital of the 


city of New York,” is the most.correct name which could 


possibly have been selected for the institution, which is 
known by that name. I would remark, to forestal criticism, 


that all my arguments proceed from the basis of “English” 


usage only. The other arguments which were offered at 


the meeting in question, 1 have no desire to discuss at 


present, and would close by adding that it is as important 


to call thingsby their right namesas itis to give them — 


names at all, 


A New Cone@reeation.—The Israelites of Salt Lake 


City, the capital of Mormondom, we learn from the . 


Hebrew Leader,” propose erecting a synagogue in that» 
place. Brigham Young, the high pries: of the Mormons, 


we believe, is rather favorably disposed towards the 


Jews. 


Tue Jews or Boxuara.—The Jews in the Khanat 
are about 10,000 in number, dwelling for the most part 
in Bokbara, Samarcand, and Karshi, and occapying 
themselves rather with hardicrafts than with commerce. 
In their origin they are Jews from Persia, and have 


wandered hither from Kazvin and Mery about15 years ~ 


ago. They live under the greatest oppression and ex- 
posed to the greatest contempt, They only dare show 
themselves on the threshold when they pay a visit to a 
“ believer”; and again, when they receive visitors, they 
are bound in all haste to quit their own houses, and 
gtation themselves before their doors. In the city of 
Bokhara they pay yearly 2000 tilla dijizie (tribute), 
which the chief of their community pays, receiving, 
as he does so, two slight blows on the cheek, prescribed 
by the Koran as a sige of submission. The rumor of 
the privileges accorded to the Jews in Turkey has at- 
tracted some to Damascus, and other places in Syria; 
but this emigration can only occur secretly, otherwise 
they would have to atone for the wish by confiscation or 


| death, It is surprising what anepistolary correspondence 


is maintained by them through the hadjis proceeding 
every year from Turkestan to Mecca. My companions 
also had charge of many letters, which they everywhere | 
delivered at the addresses indicated —Central Asia, by 


| Vambery. 


A Resmence.—A writer, mentioning 
the fetes given by the great Paris banker, speaks of them 
as being, in elegance and expenditure, second only to the 
Emperor’s, at Compiegne. After deseribing the grounds. 
of the immense estate, the writer says :--——‘* The interior 
arrangements, however, are fautless—a double staircase 
leads to the hall, whichis eighty-five feet iu height, and 
lit from the roof by a dome of glass, illuminated at night 
by eleven hundred and fity gas-burners, The gallery 
separates this vast hall fromthe dwelling rooms, each of 
which would supply in itself enough treasures fora very 
respectable exhibition. Byzantine arm chairs, pictures 
by Velasques, Joseph Vernet, Guido, Vandyke, and | know 
not how many more great masters, almost fatigue the 
spectator by their repeated claims for admiration. The 
most comfortable chair in the salon de famille was once the 
throne of a Chinese Emperor. A sofa in this said room is 
covered with Oriental embroidery, bearing the imperial 
dragon. The baron’s private stady is furnished with Go- 
belin tapestry, worked from designs by Boucher. The 
walls of the smoking room are entirely covered with 
Russia Jeather, exactly the tint ofa cigar, and, on this 
costly material, Eugene Laury has painted exquisite fres- 
coes. The family diving room is decorated with sporting 
subjects, executed by Phillippe Rousseau, It opens on a 
small and very plain synagogue. It was in the large dining 
room that the Emperor and his suite partook of she cele- 
brated luncheon in 1862, served on Bernard de Paliasy 
chins an! plate chiselled by Goattieres.”— Hebrew Leader, 

axp Pitis-—Happy Health.—How- 
ever provident, however careful man may be, he is still destined 
to be assailed by sickness, and it is wisdom to be provided with 
a remedy against such a calamity, The Ojntment Pills 
discovered by Professor Holloway are acknowledged by every 
person who hastried them to Papers the highest merits im 
curing all outward diseases aud gthér tnaladies resulting from 
violence, exposure, minera! poisons, or scrofuious taiats. Thiy 
ointment bzals_ali descriptions of ulcers and subdues oflamma- 
tions. These Pilis parily aod strengthea:—aad thas even in 
moderately good health, occasional doses of them prove highly 
beneficial by their tendency to preserve the body ‘rom impari- 
ties and weakness, whence serivus ailments frequeauy arise. 


iliar with his peculiar notions oflan. _ 
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“LAND. AGENTS ;and AUC- Ts PRESS, HEBREW afd ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 
On Mareb E a6 See Othces. 67, Chancery Lane. | the PENTATEUCH for the use of Universities, schools, as 
"West End Offices—31, $t. Jamese-street. Piccadilly. ivate Students. By the Rev. Emanuel Danziger, 
Jouse Estate, Monmouthshire —A compact and — minister of the Hebrew Congregation, Leeds. - 

perty of {10 acres, little more or less, wi To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 11, Castle-street, _ 
but gentlemanly residence, situate in mostdelight™' TRWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 
scenery, within an easy dre of Chepaiom and Montrouth, and Yolemen, 

less than 4 miles from the Llandenny Railway Station. ish alone, 6s 
ESSRS. E, and H. LUMLEY are instructed to SELL by my 


numerous 

, Change Alley, 

artists, and female, of all denominations, and in AUCTION, at Garraway’s Sale Rooms, 
everal ty very select company. At the conclusion | FREEHOLD PROPERTY’ distinguished we 
i i as e, ore a a 
y ; the former wish the denomination to be bound to a | the tase orisun for the large burthéns grown 
vratinet profession of the divinity of Christ, while the latter thereon, the orchards ave famous for the quantity and quality of 
claim anunrestricted freedom of religious opinion. A motion | the perry they produce, and the estate may be said to deserve the 
brough er at the last General Aseem- | attention in every way of persons seeking a landed property either 

the ivi for profit, amusement, or otherwise. Printed part 

Christ, was rejected,—Israelite. oneers 


iculars of 
Chancery Lane, and 31, St, James’s Street, Piccadilly, London. 
THE LATE LAMENTED DR. THOMAS HODGKIN. 


South Wales.—* The Rickestone estate.”—-An important and 
CELLENT CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the eligible Freehold Property, consisting of about 266 acres of Beniscn. 1858, Price 4d. 
E, late deceased gentleman can be obtained of Edward Reeves 


me land, chiefly in rich old pasture, together with a commo- | 
H Lewes, by enclosing 13 stamps, E. R. dious geutemanly residence, bailiff shouse, and frm |) 18HOP COLENSOS OBJECTIONS 
cetlend ko tho testis to publish them. the whole of a value approaching wo We 4 papcaneal to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
== vantageously situate in the parish of Robeson West and county | of Joshua (contained in part 1) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
RS. H. ABRAHAMS & SON, (Successors to the late} of Pembroke: 7 miles from the flourishing town of Haverford- ' 
HENRY ABRAHAMS, HEBREW BOOKSELLERS, west, and 4 miles from Milford, where there are first-class 
ERS axp PUBLISHERS, 35, St. Many Axz, Crry, 


(7371) 
25 Yast, it was exactly 40 since the celebrated pre- 
eentor Salzer had entered on his sacred office at Vienna, The 
Of this anniversary his numerous adibirere wailed them- 
selves to show their for him. 


well as for 


Hebrew and English, in opposite — | 
e in op es. 

At the same office, and by the same author, may be had 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Readi k, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s, 6d. 

TRAVELS of RABBI a rom of Ratisbon, in the Twel 
Century, through Poland, Rassia, Little T , the Crimea 
several other tern Countries. Hebrew and oo Price 5s, 
TWO LECTURES on the LIFE and WRITINGS of MAI- 
MONIDES. By De A. Bentson Price 2s. 6d. 
THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM and 
CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, By Dr. A. Benisch 
1858. Price 6d. 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M’CAUL’S “OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDIASM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate 
in the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr. 


Reprinted from the “Jewish Chronicle.” 
By Dr. A. BENISCH. 


- PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS,” BY HESTER ROTHS. 


stations of the South Wales and Great Western Railway, 


above, at 20 per cent. lower than any other house 


“ 


| and private families, Silk and Woollen 


Jewish Public that they carry on 
as 


ERS, H and En e ition now in use 
PENTATEUCHS, the latest 


edition, PRAYERS, Interlineary Prayer Book 


inters.—The following works tT be had in 


method for teaching 
Sabbath Prayers, 2 Vols., (ry"1ar1) Passover Service, (new edition) 
Hebrew an lish, 1s., each ellin 
Hebrew and English, 2s., Henry’s Class Books, Meditations and 
Prayers, by Hester Rothschild, Ascher’s, Book ot Life, Primers, 
(iubertined) Hebrew and English, and all other publications for 
&c. A liberal discount allowed to Mer- 
chants, Schools and the Trade. 
~N.B.—Shortly will be issued a of a new edition 
of the Sabbath Evening and Morning Prayers, with Pentateuch, 
won) combined, to follow in regular order according to the 
service. Works published.——Commercial Printing of 
~~ descriptionfat the lowest remunerative prices.— Bookbindi 
in all ts branches.—A trial is respectfully solicited. 
AN APPRENTICE WANTED. 


T DIGITORIUM, an instrument for exercising the fin- 


gers and acquiring perfect execution on Pianoforte, Harmo - 
n or Organ in an incredibly short space of time. Dr. Holloway 
Fellow of the College of Organists, London, and organist to Lord 
Arundel], Wardour Castle, writes: ‘“‘ Heaviness of touch and stiff 
ness of wrist (the result in most cases of weakne«s) may be perfectly 
cured. by a short daily practice on this little instrument,” Price of 
the Digitorium, with exerciees (76 positions of the|five fingers), 11s. 
6d.; free to any railway station in the kingdom, 13s. To be had of 
M. Marks, Inventor and Maker, 53, Richmond-road, Bayswater, 
W., and ot Mr. 8. Solomons, dookseller, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, 
B.C, Post office orders payable at St. Martin's Le Grand. 


WINES. 


‘TMPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particularly 
the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontignac. which has 42 de- 
grees spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55 Monsell-street, 
Minories, E. 
N.B,—Country orders promptly executed} 


M ESSRS. BAUM and SELIM, 5, New Basinghall-street 


E.C., invite attention to their varied stock of WINES and 
RITS, the purity ot which are guaranteed, and will be found, 

as regards price and quality, unequalled by other houses. Price 
lists and samples on application. Families supplied with Beer in 


bottles and in cask. 
Imp. Pts. | Reputed Pts. | Reputed Qts 


Guiness’ Extra Stout.. [4s ,, » | 38 

Shippers and Trade Supplied. Country orders promptly 
attended to. Cheques crossed Barnett, Hoares and Co. 


ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD and Co., Baker-street, and 
W George-street, Portman-square, W., SUPPLY WEDDING 
DINNERS, Routs, Ball Suppers, and Conversaziones by Contract, 
in town ard country. Every order with which they are favoured 
shall be arranged to meet the wishes of their Patroas, and super- 
intended bythem personall, Everything supplied is of the very 
best description, and all the Plate, China, Glass, &c., is of the most 
modern Manufacture.—A Jewish cook employed, 


BM. COHEN and Co, CARPLNIEKS, BUILDERS 


” 


Base’s & Burton Ales.. eae 3s 2d per dz. 


bs 4d per dz. | 


gnd H. Lumley, 31, 
cery-lane, London. 


ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY are _ instructed by the owner 
M to SELL by AUCTION, at nm 90 Se Sale Rooms, 
ange Alley, Cornhill, London, on Tuesday, June 12, at 1, the 
truly valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, known as “ The 
Rickestone estate,’’ consisting of a gentlemanly residence, and 


about 266 acres of land of the highest quality, in prime condi- 


tion ; and which, from its proximity tothe important towns of 
Milford and Havertordwest must continually increase in value. 
Possession of the principal residence and a great portion of the 
land can be had at once, and the remainder will fall in in about 3 


or 4 years. Detailed printed Particulars of Messrs. Edward and 


Henry Lumley, Auctioneers aud Land Agents, 67, Chancery-lane, 
and 31, St, James’s Street, Piccadilly, London, 


Hertfordshire.—The truly charming Residential Estate, distin- 
ewes as Cheshunt Cottage, formerly a favourite resort of 


ing in really magnificent pleasure grounds, renowned for the 
splendour avd rare beauty of the ornamental shrubs and timber 
which they contain, together with park-like enclosures of rich 
meadow land, extending in the whole to about 32 acres, occupy- 
ing a pleasant povition, in the picturesque vicinity of Cheshuat, 
a short distance from the railway station, and within 13 miles by 
road of the metropolis. 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY are favoured with instruc- | 
tions from the owner to SELL by AUCTION, at Garra- 
way's, on Thursday, May 24 (unless proven disposed of by 
private contract), the valuable RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, distin 


guished as Cheshunt Cottage, Cheshunt, Herts. Detailed parti- 


pulars and plans — obtained of the Auctioneers, Messrs. E, 
t. James's-street, Piccadilly, and 67, Chan- 


'UMLEY'’S REGISTER of LANDED PROPERTY 
kreehold Estates, Mansions, and Farms, Town Houses, and 
untry Residences, is published every month, and may be had 
ratis on application at the Auction Offices,  Charicery-lane, and 
1, St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 


NOTICE TO HEBREW CONGREGATIONS. 


M* P. PHILLIPS 793) 


is open for an Engagement. communications to b 
ressed to 12, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. 


7 ANTED, by a Jewish young person, a SITUATION 

in a family that is going abroad asa COMPANION, and 
who wonld make herself generally useful. Address A. M., Jewish 
Chronicle office. 


German Lady (from Hanover), who speaks Engtish 
A well, and is thorou ~! domesticated, wishes to meet with a 
SITUATION either as USEKEEPER in a school, or useful 
Companion to a Lady, She is ab.e to teach her own language and 
the rudiments jof English, and would not object to undertake the 
charge of two or three young children. Moderate salary required. 
Highest references Bre Address Miss Mendelssohn, care of 
Mrs, A. L. Sonn, 166, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 


HOLESALE CLOTHING TRADE.—A JUNIOR 
\W ASSISTANT WANTED as STOCK KEEPER; 
alsoa good SALESMAN. Apply by letter, stating previous 
situations, to S. P., care of Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, 


City, E. C. 


W ANTED, a trustworthy person as good plain COOK and 

HOUSEKEEPER in a gentleman’s family, where the 
mistress is in ill health. The under-housemaid aszists in the 
kitchen ia the afternoon, Thereare four in family, and four ser. 
vants. Apply by letter to S., care of Mr, Willis, milkman, March- 
mont-street, Brunswick-square, W.C, 


TO BE LET, Farnished, a SITTING and BED ROOM, 
with attendance, in the house of a Jewish family (small and 


« and DECORATORS, have Rem ved to 111, Southgate- | no children). Partial Board if required. Terms moderate. Three 


De Beauvoir Town, Kingsland. 
Workshops—Railway Arches, M aria-street Kingsland-road, 
for general repairs. 


Middlesex-street, beg most Tespectfally to inform the mem- 

of the Jewish community, that at the earvest solicitation ef their 

numerous enstomers, they have decided to re-commence their ori- 

al trade’ of Poulterers, in conjunction with their other business, 

and will re-open on the 17th of May, 1866, with an assortment of 

the finest Poultry they can possibly obtain, at the lowest remune- 

rative prices, and hope to merit a continuance of that support, (in 
this undertaking), they have so long enjoyed. 


Mit ISKAEL and HYAMS, BUTCHERS, 122, 


— 


L. ADOLPHUS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
CLOTHIER, HABIT MAKER, 
OUTFITTER, 
74,  Leapennatn Street, Cuiry. 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public gene- 
rally that his stock for the SPRING and SUMMER 

SONS is nowcomplete 


FOR 
es From a large and varied assortment of 
sU1TR. English, Scotch, and Foreign materials. 


AND 


home and .oreign manufacture, for Morning 


WAISTCUATS m every novelty of fabric and design, of 


TROUSERS, 
JUVENILE 
(CLOTHING, 
OVER CUATS 


wear, Dress, and Wedding occasions. 
\ From materials peculiarly suitable for th 
| Class of wearers. 


AND 


DUST COATS. A yacaand Waterproof if required. 


From « ery light material, including the 


L. ADOLPHUS refers with satistaction to his acknowledged 
reputation for perfection in cut, fit, and style, best quality and 


workmanship, and moderate charges. 


L. Keady-made OVERCOATS, MORNING 
COATS, VESTS, TROUSERS, and Javenile Clothing are of a 
ior description to those yneraily obtained ready-made,— 


are equal in every respect to ide to measure. 
L. ADOLrHUS, 
“NAVAL AND TAILOR, 
G74, Leapenmatt Street, 


minoates walk from the Metropolitan railway station. 58, Richmond 
Road, Bayswoter. 


RIVAT& HOTEL and ROARDING HOUSE, C2). at 
68, Great Prescott-street, Goodwan’s Fields.—Mr. M. VER - 
KOZEN begs to acquaint his friends and the public generally that 
he has taken the aLove establishment, which he has opened as an 
Hotel and Boerding House. Dinners supplied from 2 to 4.—Rooms 
for Weddings or parties, 


ADLEY’S HOTEL and TAVERN, First "Class, opposite 

the Ludgate Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, Blackfrias. The Tavern has been entirely redecorated 
and a new orchestra constructed in the Ball Room, and now forms 
the most complete svite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 
Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being most eentrally sit.- 
ated) combines comfort with economy, superior to most Hotels of 
its ciass, N.B. A Jewish Cork employed. 
Bd. ATKRUTEL'S (late Miss K. Benzaquen) 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms, Vacancies for two 
or three Resident Boarders. 


No. 38, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE. 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform the.. friend that they have Vacan- 
ies for a few pe:manent Boarders: also b ard and residence at 
3, King-street Covent-garden. 


| ‘HE KEV. 4, NEUMANN, of Dover, begs to acquaint bis 
friends and the public that be will be most happy to AC- 
COMMODATE (with BOARD and LODGING) those families 
who intend to visit Dover. Apartments without board, if required. 
10, St. Martin’s terrace. 


rge IV., consisting of a well-arranged family residence, stand- | 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
EAR SIR,—I deem it right to offer you, as the possessor of 
the copyright of ‘‘ Prayers and Meditations,” the followi 

explanation in reference to a publication I have seen, entit] 
rench ester Rothschild; American stereotype edition. 
Corrected revised by Isaac Leeser.” 
I have given no authority whatever to the Rev. Isaac Leeser 
either to correct or revise the work which I originally translated 
from the French “ Pritres d’un Cour Israelite.” 
I should not now notice this enterprise of the reverend gen. 
tleman could I really perceive any improvement effected by the 
alterations he is pleased to dignify wie the name of Corrections, 
but which English scholars would qualify quite differently, 
Perhaps it would be as well to state that before publishing the 
first edition of ‘‘ Prayers and Meditations” I submitted the 
MS. to the Rev. Dr. Adler, our respected Chief Rabbi, whose 
approbation, | am happy to say, was obtained, and which I con- 
sider a sufficient guarantee for the orthodoxy of the work. 
In the interest of the public, which has so favourably received 
my work, I request you to give publicity to these lines in your co- 
lumns.—I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, yours very obe- 
diently, HESTER ROTHSCHILD. 
35, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, W., April 24, 1866. 


Now ready, price 6d., in cloth, lettered. 
ITTLE MIRIAM’S BIBLE STORIES. 
Vol. I,“ Jos.”—Vol. 2, Samson.”—Vol. 3, Gipzox, 
Issued under the direction of the Jewish Association for the Diffu- 
sion of Religious Knowledge. 


VALLENTINE’S UNIFURM POCKE?t EDITION OF 
THE DAILY PRAYERS. 
WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 
With a Compendium of the (0°31) laws, &c., translated from 
the OTN TV, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. @ prayers follow 
ett and the necessity of turning from place to place 
avoided. 
The above is uniform in size, type, and paper, with the Penta. 
teuch and Festival Prayers. | 
PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE’S POCKET EDITION OF THB 
nd), FESTIVAL PRAYERS, WITH A NEW TRAN- 
SLATION BY THE LATE REV. D. A. DE SOLA. 

Also “ Vallentine’s ‘Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,” with NVV¥", £1 6s. 
P. VALLENTINE, Pablisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Boohk- 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., aud 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and every 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama and 
Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk Talysim of first-rate 

quality, expressly made fur P. Vallentine 
" All the American Jewish publications; also an extensive stock 
of Rabbinical and other Jewish works; see 16 page catalogue, 
free on application. 
On Sale, Books in eleborate and serviceable bindings, suitable for 
presents for any occasion, | 

Jewish works purchased or exchanged in small or large quanti- 
ties. Agent for the Australian colonies—Mr, 8, Goodman, Syna- 
gogue, York-street, Sydney ; and the Rey. I. Pulver, 99, Queen- 
street, Melbourne. 
Just published, price 6d., second and enlarged edition of the 
“* Outlines of Judaism,” a Catechism for young children; by Dr, 


D. Asher. 
ONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING CUMPANY, 
804, W 
TWELVE CARTES DE VISILCE for 2s, 8d. 
Forward Carte with stamps. 12 full-size perfect copies on best 
cards returned feee with original. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, MINLATURES, and OIL PAINTINGS 
restored, and reproduced as Cartes de Visite, &c. 

LOCKET PORTRAITS 
highly finished in OIL or WATER COLORS from 5s. 
ARTES DE VISITE beautifully painted for is, 1d. 

Forward Carte with stamps, and it wil] be returned tree in fcur 
days delicately and artistically colored. Send color of hair, eyes, 
compiexion, dress, &c. 

LONDON PHOLOGRAPHIC COPYING COMPANY§ 
$04, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic. 


H O W 3, 
for 


GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE,' 
CHANDELIER LAMPS, &c. 
Notice or Removat in consequence of the late Fire. 


DEFRIES and SONS’ TEMPORARY SHOW 
16 and 17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Late EstasLisHmenr, 
147, HounpsritcH, 


TIONERS, No. 30, Middiesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
rench, Italiaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed 
ding Dianers, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
vr Biane-manges. On all a occasions, wold s and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction bas been expressed at the manne; 


Ms 8. SILVER and SON, CUOKS and CONFEC. 
ut 


im which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the entertainments. Al! 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured op Mrs. Silver and 
Son's own prem‘s2s,—Lone wo equal them. 

cour ice shop ir Gravel-luns 


| 


GRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIERS. 


| New Designs for the Dining and Drawing-room, either for Gas 


or Candle. 
DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, 
STREET. 


a ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES. 
: | For 12 Persons, £1 18s. 6d.. 

TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE. 
CLUB, MESS and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
GOODS rompily executed, 

DEFRIES and SONS supplyj Designs and Pattera 
. Books Free. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAY. 
ASTRA, PETROLEUM AND OTHER LAMPS FOR 
MINERAL OIL. 
DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17 
STREET. 


CoMMERCIAL 


COMMERCIAL 


Loadon: Printed and Published by Moss VaLentins, for the Pro- 
Houndsditeh, , inthe 
Friday, May 


ietor, at his office, 11, Cast 
arish of Aldgate, in the City of London. 
18, 2866. | 


congregstions presented to bim 2 costly cup. 
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